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“The Traveller’s” 

Prize Story Contest. 

As “The Traveller” Magazine is the only publication 
devoted to travel and adventure, we are desirous of encouraging 
the best effort of writers in this field of literature. Therefore 
we will offer TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS in cash prizes for the best stories of travel and 
adventures. 

The first prize of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the best story. 

The second prize of SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for the next best. 

The third prize of FIFTY-DOLLARS for the third story. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO ALL. 


The conditions are as follows :— 

Each manuscript must consist of from three thousand to five thousand words, typewritten. 

The stories to be submitted under a “ nom de plume ” accompanied by a sealed envelope con¬ 
taining the name of the writer and the “ nom de plume," or pen name. 

The envelopes to be opened by the editor after the judges have made their decision. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by an entrance fee of one dollar (Registered Letter or 
Money Order) which will entitle the sender to one year’s subscription to “ The Traveller.” 

The manuscript must be subject to the following condition : —Those stories of merit which are 
not awarded prizes, may be published at the discretion of the editor and paid for at a price according to 
his judgment. 


THREE PROMINENT WRITERS WILL 
ACT AS JUDGES IN THIS CONTEST. 


All manuscript must be sent to the editor of 11 The Traveller” Magazine before June 29th. 
and decisions will be made immediately afterw'ard. 
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TWO PUBLICATIONS 
FOIC ARTLOVURJ 


COROT and MILLET 

In the SPECIAL WINTER NUMBER of “ THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO,” just published, a well-known expert and charming writer, M. 
Gustave Geffroy, treats of Corot, and his essay is accompanied by about fifty 
pages of illustrations representing typical pictures, drawings and etchings. There 
are reproductions in Color-Facsimile, as well as in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
1[The article on Millet, admirably written by M. Arsene Alexandre, is equally rich 
in illustrations, which range from Millet’s own lithograph of “ The Sower ” to 
the least hackneyed of his best oil-paintings, and from wood-cuts after his work to 
his own drawing in chalks, in panels, and in water-colors. ^[Finally, some valu¬ 
able notes upon Millet’s original etchings have been contributed by Mr. Frederick 
Keppel, and a nearly complete set of the etchings have been reproduced. In 
fact, neither pains nor expense will be spared in the effort to make the SPECIAL 
WINTER NUMBER the best work which has yet appeared on Corot and 
Millet, two pioneers of modern art. 

Price , $ 2 .GO Net. 


REPRESENTATIVE ART OF OUR 

TIME 

This work contains original Etchings, Drypoints, Lithographs, Xylographs, and 
Reproductions of Pastels, Water-Colors and other forms of Art Work, represent¬ 
ing all that is best in the Modern Graphic Arts. Many of the illustrations are 
being prepared especially for this publication. It is being issued in eight monthly 
parts. Although the dimensions of the paper are uniform with those of “English 
Water-Colour,” it is intended, in many cases, materially to increase the actual 
size of the reproductions, for it is felt that the more completely satisfactory results 
obtained thereby fully justify the necessarily large additional expenditure. ^Sub¬ 
scribers to the complete work will be presented with a specially designed Portfolio 
to hold the Eight Parts. This Portfolio is issued with the Second Part, but 
only those who have prepaid their subscriptions will be entitled to receive it. 

Price Complete, $8.00 Net. 

N. B .—Sets cannot be broken. No order can be accepted for Single Numbers. 


JOHN LANE NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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One Seeing is Worth a. Hundred Descriptions. 


SCHOOL JOURNEYS 


Have been found to be an indispensable part of an education. 



But it is impossible for your children to see more than a small part of this world. 

IN EFFECT WE 

OPEN THE WORLD TO THE SCHOOLS. 

wr, Ib e ou u t s ,t UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD. FIPT " strbbt 

Address School Dept. NEW YORK CITY. 

LONDON. TORONTO, Canada. OTTAWA, Kansas. SAN FRANCISCO. 

In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Shall their future be made bright by success or darkened by the gloom of failure 





OUR GIRL. 


OUR BOY. 


Needs the safeguard of a thorough, practical education. 


Whatever he may do, should be trained for business. 


Studies that are Stepping Stones for Success in Life . 

Bookkeeping , Banking, Commercial Arithmetic , Office 

Practice , Penmanship , Correspondence , Business Law , 

Shorthand and Typewriting by Touch. 


A specialty of this Institution is the training of young men and women in those branches of an 
education that have a special and direct application to the practical affairs of life. 


The Best Positions in Business are given to those best Our Students Succeed in securing and holding lucrativ e 

qualified to fill them. business positions- 

We have an able and efficient corps of experienced teachers, a modern up-to-date course of 
study and first-class equipments throughout. The best facilities at reasonable prices. 


Childs Business College 

AND SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND. 


210 MAIN STREET, 

Slater Trust Company Building, 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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DILL & COLLINS CO. 

MAKERS OF 



HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


A product that meets all the requirements of the fine printing and 
publishing trades, covering the demand from catalog and school-book, to 
the finest library works and books of record. A complete and compre¬ 
hensive box of samples, showing the various grades and the printed results 
obtainable on each, will be forwarded to any responsible user on request. 
As it is now customary for large users to specify the make of paper in their 
requests for bids from printers, inquiry as to the most suitable paper for the 
work in hand will receive immediate and intelligent attention. 

“ Good paper does not make a good printer, but good printing is impossible without it.” 


now is me best journal of 

time to Subscribe 

tor the - - Education 


A. E,. WINSHIP, Editor. Weekly, 2.50 a Year. 

REP A I ICE neqjj subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their orders 
DL.UHUOL reach us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the first of July 
FREE, and a full year's subscription to July, 190s, ALL FOR $2.50. 

The editorial and business management feel sure that during the coming year the Journal 
will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It will be in the highest sense a 
professional journal, an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. Special attention 
will be given to the school interests of Boston and Vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. 
The best talent will be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper 
observance of the birthdays of noted men, and all school holidays. 

If you have never used the Journal, give it a trial during the coming year and be con¬ 
vinced of its merits. 

Subscription rates: $1.00 for five months; $2.00 a year in clubs of three or more to one 
P. O. address; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. Three weeks free. 

Remember our SPECIAL OFFER to new subscribers; ‘Balance of this 
school year FREE and a full year’s subscription in July, igog, for $2.50. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK : BOSTON: 

203 Michigan Avenue. 44 East I9th Street. 29 Beacon Street. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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I’m Prejudiced! 


sensible 
bills, no 
develop- 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 

They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements read 
well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 

They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation; for 
obtaining proof of the most convincing kind, and when convinced 
that my System is better than any other and infinitely superior to drugs 
and medicines for building and restoring perfect health, they place 
themselves in my hands with a confident belief in a successful issue—a 
hearty determination to second every effort I make in their behalf— 
that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a 
system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s 
time away from home or work, but just a systematic, natural 
ment of every faculty, every organ, every function, ’till Natures normal 
standard is reached. 

I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassitude into 
energy and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My system if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves the 
system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy digestion and 
assimilation ; cures constipation, revitalizes the exhausted nerves ; sends 
rich, red blood tingling to every extremity; puts sound muscle where 
muscle is needed ; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage and spring¬ 
iness and grace to the walk ; stimulates and builds up the tired brain ; 
paints the cheek with the flush of robust health ; builds up under-dev¬ 
eloped and undeveloped parts, and in fact, fits man, woman or child, 
to nature’s perfect mold. 

I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds—yes, thous¬ 
ands of others, because my system is Nature’s system—these results are 
natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My System is for 
each individual ; my instructions for you would be just as per¬ 
sonal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before retiring, and it is 
the only one which does not overtax the heart. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half 
so convincing as the unprejudiced testimony of men 
and women who have nothing to gain, every thing to 
lose by deception, whose reputations are beyond the 
shadow of suspicion. 

If you will send me your name and address I 
shall be pleased to mail you free, valuable information 
and detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, and will not only send you testimonal letters from pupils, but I 
will also pay the postage both for inquiry and reply so that you will not 
be at a cent of expense to convince yourself that the Swoboda System is a 
successful system. 


From Canada to Florida. 

Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 21, 1902. 
Alois P. Swoboda, Esq., Chicago, Ill., 

Dear Sir :—I began taking your physical exercises about 
four mouths ago and the benefit I have received from them 
is simply wonderful. I can truthfully say that I am a new 
man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out syste¬ 
matically the various exercises you from time to time sent 
me. "When I commenced your exercises my muscles were 
flabby and the least exercise tired me ; I was also a sufferer 
from constipation, but both have entirely disappeared and 
my muscles to-day are as hard as steel and I can take exer¬ 
cise which was before entirely beyond me. I would spe¬ 
cially recommend all office workers to take a course of your 
physical exercises and I can quite readily say that they will 
find that the investment will bring them in grand returns. 
I intend keeping them up and from time to time will ac¬ 
quaint you with my progress. You are at liberty to refer 
anyone to me and I will be pleased to write them of the 
great benefit I have received from your treatment, of which 
I can only speak in the highest terms. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, W. H. A. FRASER, 
of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill., 

Dear Sir :—After having taken your course of exercises 
for three months, I feel that I have given it a thorough trial 
and am frank in saying that it has benefitted me more than 
I expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager of a lumber 
manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity for exer¬ 
cise, I did not look for any decided increase in my meas¬ 
urements, but your exercises have hardened my muscles, 
regulated my general physical condition aud made it possi¬ 
ble for me to keep in good health without taking calomel 
and quinine. I feel sure that your system is the simplest 
one for a person who wishes to take regular exercise aud I 
wish you the success you deserve with it. 

Very truly, A. C. CUMMER, 

of Cummer Lumber Co. 


ALOI.S P. .SWOBODA, 

379 UNITY, CHICAGO. 

When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

Descriptive Books 

With l&euj IPatent TVlaps 



The “CHINESE” Tour —by Prof. James Ricalton, explaining ioo Original 

- Stereoscopic Photographs of the Chinese Empire. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.75. 



The “ROMAN” Tour —byD. J. Ellison, D.D., explaining 46 Original Stereo- 

- scopic Photographs of the Eternal City. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $8.60. 

The “SWISS” Tour —by M. S. Emery, explaining 100 Original Stereoscopic 
■ ■ Photographs of Switzerland. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.60. 

The “YOSEMITE” Tour —by Charles Quincy Turner, formerly editor of 

- Outing, explaining 24 Original Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs of the Yosemite Valley. 

Price of Tour, including Booklet and Case, $4.00. 


Any of the above sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 


L„„<,0„, Eng. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


Toronto, Can. 


New York, N. Y. 


Ottawa, Kan. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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m Bureau of University travel 

is an organization founded several years ago by Prof. H. H. Powers, Ph. D., late of 
Cornell University, to further the development of the art of travel. It not only organizes 
small parties which visit all parts of Europe under university-bred leaders, but also publishes 
monographs on Travel and on Art, issues a series of 

“Outlines for the Study of Jlrt” 

for individuals and clubs, endows for its conductors a Fellowship in the American School 
of Rome, maintains lecturers in the Art Museums of Boston, Berlin and Dresden, and 
furnishes brilliant speakers on Travel, Art and related subjects to clubs, churches, etc., 
anywhere in America. It was formerly located at Ithaca but has lately removed to 

201 Clarendon Street , Boston, ttlass. 


Henry Gade , 

You May Travel 


Far and wide, but if you 

PAPER 

wish Select Nursery Stock 

AND 

for the adornment of your 
home, you cannot do bet- 

TWINE 

ter than 

Journey to Flushing, N. Y. 

349 Broome St., 

New York. 

and enquire for the 

Bloodgood Nurseries 

— 

Where you can find and 
select anything desired for 

Vineta Paper Mills. 

the purpose mentioned. : : 

Sans Souci Twine Mills. 

If you cannot visit us, write today for our 

Descriptive Catalogue. Mailed free on request. 

TELEPHONE CALL, 768 SPRING. 

Keene & Foulk 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS 


OF 


LANGUAGES 

TWO SILVER MEDALS 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

''IV 

head office NEW YORK, MADISON SQUARE, 1122 BROADWAY. 




TWO GOLD MEDALS 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


PROF. M. D. BERLITZ, 

(Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur.) 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION. 

V. HARRISON-BERLITZ, PROF. P. YALMIGERE, lld. ph. d., 

GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER. (of the Paris University) 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


Boston, 132 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia, Loder Building. 
Chicago, Auditorium. 

St. Louis, Odeon. 

Cincinnati, Cincinnatus Building. 
Newark, 89 Clinton Ave. 

San Francisco, 112 Geary St. 


Mexico City, 3a de San Francisco 7 * 
Valparaiso, 4 2 Calle O'Higgins. 
Paris, 27 Avenue de l’Opera. 

London, 231 Oxford St. 

Berlin, 113 Leipziger Strasse. 
Dresden, Pragerstrasse, 44. 

Vienna, H Rothenthurmstrasse. 


Madrid, 5 Preciados. 

Barcelona, Rambla de las Flores, 17* 
Rome, 114 Via Nazionale. 

Milan, 4 Via Carlo Alberto. 
Amsterdam, 3 °° Keizergracht. 
Brussels, I2 rue d’Arenberg. 

Cairo, 64 Boul, Soliman Pasha. 


And over 150 other branches in America, Europe and Africa. 


Lessons begun in one Berlitz School can be transferred, without extra charge, 
to any other city in the world where there is a branch of our institution. 

% 

“ The Berlitz Method is the Systematized way of learning a 
foreign language as in a foreign country 
by its actual use. 

Meyer's Conv. Lex. (German Encyclopedia, 4th edit.) 


TRIAL LESSONS FRE.E. 


Send for circulars of schools and catalogue of books in foreign languages. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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A Miracle of Splendor. 

JAMES RICALTON. 


■pOR many long months the ancient 
capital of India was a turmoil of 
laborers and artisans engaged in preparing 
a site for the holding of a great court, 
whereat the Coronation of His Majesty, 
the King-Emperor, Edward VII., should 
be proclaimed to his Indian subjects in 
the presence of the princes and nobility of 
the empire. This preparation involved an 
enormous expenditure of labor and money. 
It must include accommodation for thirty- 
five thousand troops, and one hundred 
thousand visitors; it must also provide 
transportation facilities for this vast multi¬ 
tude of soldiers and citizens, and include 
some ten miles of light railway. The 
housing of this great number was chiefly 
done in tents ; these tents were located in 
groups over the vast plain northwest of 
the city; each group of tents was called a 


camp, and many of the camps embraced 
an area equal to that of a moderate-sized 
farm. There were over a score of differ¬ 
ent camps, each constituting a wide- 
spreading village of white, fragile, gauzy 
homes. There was the Viceroy’s camp, 
the Visitors’ camp, the Press camp, the 
Foreign and Consular camp, the Supply 
and Transport camp, the Imperial Service 
camp; there were the Burmese, Cash- 
mere and Baluchistan camps; the camps 
of the different provinces and native states. 
It was a birdseye of canvas domiciles from 
the historic ridge from which the walls of 
Delhi were razed in the mutiny days to 
the dim horizon eight miles away. The 
reader will understand better the vastness 
of this world of tents when I say that it 
covered an area of sixty square miles when 
all the outlying camps were included. 
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Hundreds of State Elephants, Durbar, India 

It is difficult to conceive the great sum 
of money necessary for all this construc¬ 
tion of even temporary homes for so great 
a number; the world of tents, the build¬ 
ings, the railways, an ampitheatre capable 
of seating ten thousand people, are only 
items in the great expenditure. One can¬ 
not be surprised that a portion of the 
press both in India and England has been 
questioning the wisdom of such outlay of 
money where famine has so often and so 
recently wrought such havoc and suffering 
among such universal poverty. 

As the Durbar days drew near, the con¬ 
gested condition of all railway lines to 
Delhi made travel and traffic on those lines 
next to impossible; the station at Delhi 
was a babel of tongues and a pyramid of 


luggage and Durbar goods. 
The prospect of so great an 
influx of visitors maddened 
the cupidity of hotel-keepers 
and all who had houses to 
rent. Hotel rates went up 
from five to fifty rupees a day; 
house-rents advanced in many 
cases ten-fold. Gharrywallahs 
went crazy with visions of an 
inundation of rupees and ad¬ 
vanced their prices from fif¬ 
teen cents an hour to two 
dollars. Every manner of 
vehicle was brought from great 
distances in the surrounding 
country and sold or hired at 
ridiculous prices. Tougas in 
great numbers were brought 
from Simla and Murray, the 
former place two hundred 
miles distant and the latter 
nearly five hundred. Coolies 
scorned their poor annas (eight 
cents) a day, and demanded 
two rupees (sixty-six cents). 
Visitors must have lodgings 
and transportation, in many 
cases regardless of cost. This made extor¬ 
tion possible ; but the great supply of tents 
and space set apart by the management 
defeated in a measure the greedy extortion 
of the hotels. 

For weeks prior to the formal opening, 
people, troops, supplies, camels, elephants, 
came pouring in from all directions, and 
from all parts of the country; the last 
named had to figure conspicuously in the 
Durbar proceedings, and all the native 
chiefs brought their entire stud of these 
huge creatures. It may not be known to 
everyone that a Maharjae among his other 
playthings, must keep a number of ele¬ 
phants, and the number is generally ac¬ 
cording to his importance, his wealth and 
the vastness of his demesne. Some main- 
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tain several hundred on their 
estate. The Nizam brought 
from Hydrabad eighteen hugh 
elephants to take part in the 
elephant procession at the 
State Entry; these were 
marched the entire distance 
between his domain and Delhi, 
nearly one thousand miles, the 
time occupying many weeks. 
These noble animals after ar¬ 
rival in Delhi, in common with 
others, had to be trained in 
their Durbar duties, had to 
be lined up before the station 
in their Durbar trappings 
where they were to be mount¬ 
ed by their royal riders when 
the time arrived, and also to 
be taken several times over 
the route to be followed at the 
State Entry; and, finally, they 
must undergo full dress re¬ 
hearsal in their gorgeous array. 

When the opening day 


came, a wonderful degree of order 
had been evolved from the uni¬ 
versal chaos of preparation, and 
the thoroughfares were a living 
moving kaleidoscope of all kinds 
of humanity. Streets were impen¬ 
etrably packed ; house-tops were 
covered ; trees and windows were 
filled with dusky human beings in 
all the varied chromatics of oriental 
holiday attire. 

The first great event of the 
Durbar was the State Entry and 
Elephant procession on December 
twenty-ninth. This took place 
on the arrival of their Excellencies, 
the Viceroy and Vicereine and 
their Royal Highnesses, the Duke 
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and Duchess of Connaught. The station 
was profusely decorated; canopies had been 
erected at the exit of the station, and the 
royal elephants glimmering in gold and silver 
had been brought within the enclosure. 
At the appointed hour the royal trains 
arrived and the booming of cannon on the 
fort, and strains of band music announced 
the arrival of royalty and the opening of 
the Great Durbar. 

The reception ceremonies under the 
pavilion at the station being over, royalty 
and viceroyalty mounted their gorgeously 
caparisoned elephants by silver ladders and 
swung out into the street to occupy the 
chief place in a line of over two hundred 
elephants, all decked in a wealth of gold 
and silver and even jewels that cannot be 
imagined and which defies descriptive lan¬ 
guage. The jhools or blankets of the ele¬ 


phants, extending almost to the ground, 
were embroidered in heavy gold, and some¬ 
times embossed with gems and edged with 
rich gold fringe. The howdahs were of 
gold and silver, roofed with silver in many 
cases, and others canopied in exquisite 
silks. Necklaces of solid silver fifteen feet 
in circuit, and all that one man could lift, 
jangled about the necks of the great steeds; 
anklets or bracelets of the same material 
were placed about their legs ; massive tas¬ 
sels of costly material were suspended over 
their heads; the tips of their truncated 
tusks were surmounted in some cases with 
glass candelabra and other fantastic orna¬ 
ments ; mahouts were perched astride 
their necks with hooks set with gems; 
the dark-skinned native valets swung nim¬ 
bly around the howdahs armed with fly 
whisks of yak’s tail; but richer and more 
costly than all was the attire of 
the owners of the elephants, the 
occupants of the glittering how¬ 
dahs, gleaming in a profusion of 
costly diamonds and other gems 
sufficient to bedim the glory of a 
royal diadem. I asked one Mah¬ 
araja the value of the gems on 
his state dress. He told me the 
value could scarcely be estimated 
as many of the gems were price¬ 
less heirlooms whose values were 
not known ; he added, however, 
that a moderate estimate would 
be two lacs or rupees, or about 
one hundred thousand dollars. 
The Durbar state trappings of 
some of the elephants reached 
a sum not much less than half of 
that amount, or fifty thousand 
dollars ; and when we think of a 
line of over two hundred animals 
dressed in this extraordinary fash 
ion the mind is bewildered in 
attempting to comprehend, as the 
eye is in beholding, the same. 



Indian Princes in the Amphitheatre, Delhi, During the Dubar. 





1, 2. Review of Native Retainers. 

3. The Passing of Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, on the State 

Elephant. 

4. State Coach drawn by Elephants. 


5. Review of Troops by H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught. 

6 . Indian Princes in their solid silver Carriages. 

7. Sacred Bullocks drawing Cannons of Gold in Silver 

Carriages, 
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This unparalled oriental pageant left 
the station to wind along streets lined 
with thirty thousand soldiers, native and 
European, and preceded by showy guards 
and followed by personages of high rank, 
including the native princes riding 
beautiful horses, and dressed in the 
most costly of oriental silks, a costume 
which cost twenty-five hundred dollars 
a suit. This splendor of pageantry 
wound through the most important 
streets in the city so all could witness 
a pompous spectacle far surpassing in 
magnificence anything one reads of in the 
ancient days. It terminated at the Moro 
Gate where Their Excellencies, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught dis¬ 
mounted, and having taken leave of the 
native chiefs they proceeded by carriage to 
their respective camps on the plains ; and 
thus ended the state entry, and especially 
the elephant parade which has been the 
talk of the world, and an oriental scene of 
a life-time to all who were so fortunate as 
to witness it. 

Another important event of the Durbar 
was the opening of the Indian Arts Ex¬ 
hibition by the Viceroy on the following 
day, and which was chiefly notable for the 
beautiful equipages of the native chiefs 
who turned out to honor the occasion. 

On January first, the Durbar proper 
was held in the great amphitheatre on the 
plain, which had a seating capacity for ten 
thousand. From early morning on Dur¬ 
bar Day all the many roads leading to the 
Amphitheatre, six miles distant, were 
a swarm with people afoot and in all sorts 
of carriages—in ekkas, in tougas, in traps, 
in Hindu driving carts, in tally-hos, in 
camel-wagons, on horseback, on camel- 
back, on donkeys, in palankins, in ricka- 
shaws, in palkies and dolces. It was 
“ Hegira ” day, and the amphitheatre w T as 
Mecca. The whole surrounding plain 
near the amphitheatre was filled with 


troops drawn up in beautiful order; 
massed bands played within the arena ; 
the different representatives had their 
places set apart; the native chiefs, the 
native princes, the mutiny veterans, the 
pressmen, the consuls, even the photogra¬ 
phers had a place in the ample building 
assigned them. 

When the great concourse had been 
seated and the time arrived, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, amid hearty ap¬ 
plause, drove around to the dials at the 
center of the curve and took seats; the 
Viceroy followed amid only a moderate 
demonstration of applause. This, it is 
said, is owing to his unpopularity with 
the military on account of a ban placed 
upon the Ninth Lancers by His Excel¬ 
lency for a suspected criminal offence by 
some member of that regiment. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed when 
the veterans of the mutiny arrived and 
passed around the arena—a band of gray 
bearded men who recalled to everyone the 
terrible days of 1857. The vociferous 
applause which followed these grizzled 
heroes around the arena showed how well 
the world loves and remembers bravery 
and fidelity. Amongst this band of heroes 
was a centenarian who had to be sup¬ 
ported on the arms of officers. His snow- 
white locks and feeble tottering frame 
brought forth not only cheers and hand¬ 
clapping and handkerchiefs, but even tears 
to the eyes of some; his feebleness, how¬ 
ever, proved unequal to the effort, and he 
died on the following day. 

Now followed the chief ceremonies of 
the real Durbar: The fanfares of trump¬ 
eters, the reading of the coronation procla¬ 
mation by a mounted herald, the address 
of the Viceroy and his reading of a letter 
from the King, fanfares again and cheers 
for the king, with reverbating echoes from 
saluting batteries, concluded the more im¬ 
portant ceremonies of Durbar Day. 
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Prayer Time at Delhi, during “Durbar” Week. 

1 La ilaha ill Allah, wa Muhammedar-rasulu ’ 11 ah. (There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is the prophet of God.) 


It now only remained for 
the Viceroy to receive in 
behalf of the King-Emperor 
the salutations and congra¬ 
tulations of the native dig¬ 
nitaries, who advanced in 
rotation to the dias, when 
they were introduced by 
His Excellency to their 
royal highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught. 

Thus the coronation of His 
Majesty was patriotically 
recognized and grandly 
honored by his Indian sub¬ 
jects, and then the great 
multitude began to dissolve 
towards the various encamp¬ 
ments, while the massed 
bands played the national air 
and the field guns boomed 
a finale. The whole cere¬ 
mony was well carried out, 
and could not fail to make 
a deep impression on His 
Majesty’s native subjects, the 
chiefs, the princes and the 
people. 

The next important cere¬ 
mony was known as the In¬ 
vestiture, or Grand Chapter of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India, and 
the Most Exalted Order of the Indian 
Empire held in the Divan-I-Am within 
the fort on the evening of January third. 
This was for the investiture and decor¬ 
ation under His Majesty’s command, of 
the gentlemen on whom honors in these 
orders had been conferred. This cer¬ 
emony also passed off with great eclat 
amid all the splendors of the famous 
mosque, the Divan-I-Am. It was not, 
however, open to the general public and 
only the favored ones enjoyed the impos¬ 
ing scene. 

On the following day, Sunday, January 


fourth, the State Service was held on the 
Polo ground on the open plain. His Ex¬ 
cellency, the Viceroy, and his guests; 
their Excellencies, the Governors of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, His Excellency, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lieutenant Governors 
and high officials were all present to at¬ 
tend Divine Service. This church service 
was naturally for Europeans. Only British 
massed bands played on the grand stand. 
Ten thousand British troops were drawn 
up in beautiful array before the vast im¬ 
perial meeting of worshippers ; so vast, 
indeed, that the megaphone had to be 
used in service readings. A sermon was 
preached, the Te Deum laudamus was 
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sung ; the whole assemblage was blessed 
by the Metropolitan and, lastly, the Na¬ 
tional Anthem dismissed the great Durbar 
Congregation. 

Probably the most spectacular and pop¬ 
ular of all the functions of the Durbar 
was the review of the native chiefs’ reti¬ 
nues, or, as often called, the Review of 
Native Retainers, held on January fifth in 
the amphitheatre. This was, in part, a 
repetition of the elephant procession with 
many additional features, but every feature 
was oriental. A great procession was 
formed on the plain near the amphithea¬ 
tre. This marched around the arena be¬ 
fore the multitude. In this marvelous 
train there was, as in the State 
entry, untold wealth. The same splendid 
array of elephants gleaming in their golden 
trappings, but without their bejeweled 
owners, for this was a review of retainers, 
not chiefs. The review embraced too 
much to be told ; there were contingents 
from fifty chiefs ; there were camel corps, 
olki bearers, banner bearers, beautifully 
comparisoned horses trained in all manner 
of graceful movements as they passed 
around the arena, archers, landsmen, tribes 
from the wild frontier armed with antique 
matchlock guns; there were swords-men 
who fenced around the arena as though 
engaged in deadly combat ; there were 
camel carriages, and elephant carriages 
equipped in magnificent style ; there were 
sacred bullocks ensconced in golden 
blankets and with gilded horns and silver 
frontlets, drawing cannon of solid gold 
mounted on silver carriages. There were 
native troops from all parts of the Empire. 
There were giants between seven and 
eight feet in height ; there were dwarfs 
twenty-eight inches in height ; there were 
Devil-dancers, who danced their round of 
the amphitheatre in hideous masks ; there 
were stilt-walkers; there were gymnast 
elephants walking on their hind feet. 


This brief mention of the different fea¬ 
tures may be a hint of the many strange 
and splendid sights in the Review of the 
Native Chiefs’ Retinues. The great 
amphitheatre, on this occasion, was again 
filled with its ten thousand spectators and 
the surrounding campaign was swarming 
with an equal number including troops, 
police, and a host of the unwashed whose 
poverty debarred near approach to the 
center of attraction. Many other events 
marked the period of the Durbar; there 
was an assault-at-arms in the amphitheatre 
and several great polo games ; there was 
the State Ball accompanied by all the dis¬ 
play of other Durbar functions. This 
was held in the Diwan-I-Am which was 
extravagantly enlarged and embellished 
and decorated for the occasion. A native 
Garden Party was held in the Queen’s 
gardens at which native cult and dignity 
could dine after its own heart. 

On January the ninth a grand military 
parade was held beyond the ampitheatre 
at which thirty-nine thousand troops were 
reviewed by the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Viceroy; this was also attended by all 
the persons of eminence in attendance at 
the Durbar, and by a great concourse of 
people of the ordinary type. On January 
the tenth the Viceroy took his departure 
amid considerable pomp. This was con¬ 
sidered the beginning of the end of this 
great imperial court called the Durbar. 
One Mahorajau after another began to 
leave ; snowy camps began to melt away ; 
again for several days highways and rail¬ 
ways were in a state of congestion, and 
now, at this writing, the old Rome of 
Asia has well nigh resumed its normal 
conditions, and the Great Durbar has 
passed into histo^. 

All of the illustrations used in this article are from original 
Stereographs taken by the author during the Durbar Celebra¬ 
tion. 





/ "JpO the Westward of the beautiful island 
of Jamaica, stretching a full hundred 
miles away into the depths of the Carribean 
Sea, lies a deep valley in the ocean bed. 
From the tops of the blue, cloud-capped 
summits of the tropical island to the dull 
plain of ooze below the sea, is about six 
miles in perpendicular height, for more 
than twenty thousand feet of crystal liquid 
rise above the valley. It is called the 
Bartlett Deep. In the ' blackness of the 
profound depths lurk strange monsters, 
eyeless fish, creatures without either the 
sense of smell or sight, but enabled by some 
strange freak of nature to withstand the 
prodigious pressure of thousands of tons. 
These lie deep below the sunlight and 
await the drop, drop, of fragments from 
above, the fragments of whatever life ends 
in the bright sunshine and breath of the 
northeast trade. 

Above them, living the life of the stren¬ 
uous, swarm the warmer blooded creatures 


of the sea. Dolphins, sea-pigs, black fish 
and often the larger whales disport them¬ 
selves over the gulf below into which they 
might only venture for a short distance, 
while the shimmering surface of the white 
flecked water is alive with a creature who 
is part bird, part fish and whose motion is 
like that of the beam of light. They are 
known among the natives of the island as 
the “ flyers of Bartlett Deep.” 

Born in the sunshine upon the bright 
wave-tops the flying fish of the deep spent 
their lives happily enough until the dreaded 
dolphin at last found them out and came 
in from the dreary Atlantic to chase them 
down for food. This had happened long 
ago, long before the Bluefields packet 
ploughed the surface of the Deep on her 
way to the banana ports of Jamaica to fill 
up her cargo before heading away for the 
States. Her captain had often watched a 
chase, the great dolphin rising like a light¬ 
ning flash from the blue depths right in 
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the midst of a school of flyers and the band 
breaking water in all directions, heading 
away to windward with wings whirring and 
scales glistening in the sunlight. Away 
they would go rising a full fathom or two 
above the roll of the sea swell to disappear 
far off over some distant water-hill, the 
huge killer tearing along in their wake, 
making the sea dazzling with his flashing 
body as he ripped his way to windward 
through the yield¬ 
ing surface. Only 
once in a while 
would some 
laggard for¬ 
get the 


on shore was any more completely wiped 
out at death, or whether he left any more 
enduring mark upon the surface of the 
globe or the minds of his fellows than the 
dark patch that vanished while he gazed 
at the sparkling sea. For the captain was 
of a discerning turn of mind and had seen 
a little of the world, having traveled all 
over it in ships years before he ran the 
Bluefields packet. Then the throbbing 


danger and drop back again into the sea 
before a safe distance was placed between 
him and the destroyer. When he did there 
was a flash of foam. A sudden spurt up¬ 
ward. Then the waves would roll on as 
before quickly wiping out a dark spot upon 
their surface and a flashing body would go 
dropping slowly down to a less glaring 
depth to digest the captured prey. The 
captain would consider a moment upon the 
vanities of life and wonder if the human 


screw would thrust the packet ahead on 
her course to new scenes of life and dan¬ 
ger, and the skipper would gaze into the 
shimmering distance for the first sign of 
the rising land. Flying fish were too diffi¬ 
cult to catch at sea to spend much time 
worrying over and the live one to study in 
the water offered difficulties that were 
well-nigh insurmountable. 

Nevertheless the captain had made a 
study of flying fish for twenty years and 
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had in an aquarium at Bluefields many 
specimens taken in different oceans. He 
intended to add to his collection at the 
most convenient opportunity, and only 
waited for the schedule to change so that 
he would make the night run across the 
middle part of the deep. He would be 
certain of getting a few of the huge fel¬ 
lows who had developed under the peculi¬ 
arly difficult circumstances surrounding 
their existence. There was nearly always 
one or more of this particularly large vari¬ 
ety to be met with in a certain part of the 
deep water, and he would await his chance 
to get one. 

Away off shore in the blue water a school 
of these fellows had watched the packet 
for many months. The bunch had noticed 
her on her first trip and had looked for her 
at certain intervals. She was something 
new in their boundless world and her ap¬ 
pearance upon the sea caused speculation 
of a most curious sort. At first many 
dreaded her presence, thinking she might 
be some monster especially fond of flyers, 
but as she made her trips regularly without 
attacking them or changing her course 
when curiosity prompted them to approach, 
she was looked upon with a more friendly 
spirit and followed at a distance for many 
miles. Gradually they grew to know her 
and their leaders watched for her smoke. 

A band of a dozen or more of these 
peculiar flyers held always together. They 
were larger than the ordinary fish and 
their wings were fully a foot across when 
stretched, and their long, sinuous bodies 
were a full eighteen inches in length. 
Hatched from one spawn, they were broth¬ 
ers and they rejoiced together in the warm 
sunlit waters, for they were strong and 
able to get away from even the most an¬ 
noying dolphin. The sea-weed furnished 
food in plenty, the little globules floating 
it upon the surface like so many minute 
life preservers abounding with small crabs 


and other sea life. It could be found al¬ 
ways and in great quantities. 

The band would swim silently along be¬ 
neath the blue surface and forage for the 
choicest bunches of weed, their blue backs 
blending with the color of the water so 
that the soaring frigate birds could seldom 
discover them. Their silver-white bellies 
reflected the light downwards and appeared 
almost as white as the light from the sun 
itself that silvered and filtered through the 
depths. Almost unseen they would go 
about feeding from weed 'to weed until 
one or another would give an alarm. 
Then up they would rise into the clear 
air and whirl away to windward, skimming 
over the beautiful surface of the sea and 
watching below in the depths until they 
tired. Then they would drop one after 
another and come together again to con¬ 
tinue their fairy-like existence. 

This school had lived in the waters o 
the Deep for several years and seldom ven¬ 
tured many miles from the gulf beneath. 
They had been seen by some of the native 
fishermen from Jamaica, who had noted 
their huge size and peculiar habit of long 
flying, and the packet captain had heard of 
them. They seemed to be the last of a 
distinct race or species and a specimen 
would make an addition to the little aqua¬ 
rium. 

The captain had a pardonable human 
weakness, which took the form of a hope 
that he would be able to do something on 
the lines of original research. To find out 
and put before the human race a thorough 
knowledge of even such a small thing as 
a flying fish was to him something to be 
looked forward to. It would distinguish 
him from the ordinary run of sea captains, 
and he felt a modest pride as he thought 
how his name would be used as an author¬ 
ity on the subject. No one had made such 
a study of the subject as he and it might 
be worth much to science, and therefore 
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human life, to throw some accurate and 
clear light upon the relation of birds to 
fishes. Twenty years study of a subject, 
he thought, would enable him to speak 
authoritatively. But he said very little and 
thought much, hoping for more knowledge 
to ripen his deductions into such shape that 
he might at last write freely. Then he 
would give to the world what he knew. 
To fail to complete this knowledge would 
seem to him to sink like the creatures of 
nature, into oblivion. He would be of no 
more use in the world than the very flyers he 
sought and when gone would be as soon 
forgotten. At Montego Bay he had a 
small aquarium built and made ready for 
such captives as he hoped to secure. Then 
at last the schedule was changed and the 
packet had orders to make the night run 
off shore. 

The day dawned brightly but the heavy 
clouds which always cap the high moun¬ 
tains of Jamaica made it humid and the 
passengers were on hand early, ready and 
glad to get away from the moist atmosphere 
of the shore and breathe the fresh air of the 
salt sea. Far away to the westward the 
whitecaps were tumbling in the sunshine 
and the trade wind was blowing fresh off 
shore. 

The blue water sparkled and shone and 
the flyers of Bartlett Deep were enjoying 
life in their wild, boisterous manner, rising 
and spinning over the surface like so many 
glistening jewels. The dolphins chased 
and rushed and the sea-pigs leaped high in 
the air as they played, while a school of 
black-fish broached now and again, throw¬ 
ing their fat bodies at each other in sheer 
wantonness. 

Further off shore, just where the high¬ 
est mountains dipped below the sea line, 
the band of a dozen huge flying fish rose 
and sailed gracefully over the blue water, 
heading away across the gulf below. They 
would sail steadily for a quarter of a mile 


or more and then at the signal of a leader, 
drop headlong into the sea and close up in 
a solid column while they tore along be¬ 
neath the surface. Once in a while a dol¬ 
phin would strike at them, but they would 
not scatter or lose their bearings in fright. 
At a bound they would rise again and lift 
a fathom or more into the breeze to sail 
away like a silvery beam of light, leaving 
the striving fish behind. Life was a joy 
and the sea was boundless. It was enough 
to be able to soar into the air and feel the 
warmth of the sunlight, or plunge through 
the crystal-like liquid, and keep the wild 
flight up for hours in sheer delight at the 
exhilaration. They made war on nothing. 
Their food was already lying about on the 
endless surface, and they would have plenty 
of time to eat it at their leisure. Away 
they headed over the sea until they drew 
right into the line of the Bluefields packet 
who had left the green mountains astern 
and was ploughing her way across the 
Caribbean to land her passengers on the 
shores of the American continent. 

The changed schedule had made the 
cargo light, for there was little to take to 
Bluefields that would add to commerce, 
and the captain had nothing to do save 
entertain his few passengers and prepare to 
indulge himself in his favorite study. There 
was no motion aboard, for the swell was 
very light and the passengers sat about the 
deck under the awning all the afternoon, 
smoking and chatting, and watching the 
flyers of the Deep as they rose from the 
vessel’s cutwater and flashed away to wind¬ 
ward in the sunshine. 

In a group about the starboard side of 
the flying bridge was a man of sixty or 
more, whose grey hair and puckered eyes 
told of a sedentary habit. He was an ed¬ 
itor, the literary judge of a magazine whose 
reputation spread abroad, and the younger 
companions beside him were associates 
who were travelling partly for health and 
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partly for profit. They were going to Nic¬ 
aragua to make exhaustive research into 
the commercial and political life of the peo¬ 
ple who would soon hold hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars worth of United States 
property in the great canal which would 
join the two oceans. Their mission was 
important and they were preparing for their 
study by taking it easy on their way to 
their destination. 

The captain was much interested in the 
older man. He had several times during 
the day tried to draw him into conversation 
relating to publishing, and had received 
little encouragement. He now attempted 
the feat again, thinking that the good din¬ 
ner he had provided would loosen the cords 
of speech and let in some light upon his 
ideas for his future work. 

‘‘ Of course,” said the great editor, in 
answer to a leading question, “every man 
who has thought much must have one or 


two good stories in his make up. It only 
wants something to bring them out.” 

This was encouraging, and the captain 
smiled his satisfaction. He could not think 
of opening his heart at once upon the 
study of his life, but this was something 
gained. The natural modesty of the per¬ 
son who believes he is beginning to know 
something of his subject was far too strong 
in him to make him very communicative. 

“You really think,” said he, “that a 
person who has spent many years looking 
up a certain matter might venture to write 
upon it with a view to increasing the gen¬ 
eral knowledge ? ” 

“ Unquestionably,” answered the editor. 

“And that the effort would be appreci¬ 
ated by the public—that is the publication 
to which it might be submitted ? ” 

“ Of course,” said the editor, “Every¬ 
thing original in the realm of thought is 
valuable. The thing is to get really orig- 
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inal matter. Why, even upon the sea 
about which ordinary people know little 
indeed, we have hundreds of writers per¬ 
fectly familiar with their subject. These 
men have been sailors and they are all 
alike in their descriptions.” 

Do you ever look at their certificates ?” 
asked the captain, mildly. 

“ Eh ? ” said the editor. 

“Their certificates—their discharges or 
licenses from either the different vessels 
they have been in or the inspectors who 
have examined them ? ” 

“ Er-r-r, well no, of course not. How 
could a literary man go into such matters? 
He might as well try to find out who was 
the grandfather of each person who sub¬ 
mits an article or story. All we want is 
the story.” 

“ Most certainly,” acquiesced the cap¬ 
tain, “ the story is the thing, but I thought 
that the authority for whatever statements 
might be made in it would be—of—of, 
well, of importance. It might be well to 
learn whether the writer really knew what 
he was writing about, don’t you know.” 

This sort of argument tired the editor. 
It was more than he could stand and he 
excused himself to take a nap before sup¬ 
per. 

The captain left alone and somewhat 
disappointed, busied himself with a lantern 
and box which he had arranged in a pecu¬ 
liar manner. 

When darkness fell and the passengers 
had turned in or retired to the smoking 
room to play cards, the lantern and box 
were rigged over the side so that the light 
would be right down at the water’s edge. 
The sea was as smooth as a mirror, for the 
trade died away at sunset, and the vessel 
sheered her way through the surface as 
though going through a pond. Only now 
and then the phosphorus flared or flamed 
for an instant as some organism was dis¬ 
turbed by her passage and the darkness of 


the tropic night was intensified by the glare 
from the box. Like a bright eye it swept 
along over the surface and behind it sat the 
captain waiting events. 

Right over the core of the Bartlett Deep 
the vessel was making her way at the rate 
of fifteen knots an hour. She was going 
like a black phantom through the dark¬ 
ness and the noise of her bow wave and 
dull throbbing of her screw were the only 
sounds that came from her. 

Over the great gulf below, also, rested 
the band of huge flyers. It was the safest 
place to be right in the middle of it, for 
the dolphin nearly always sought the shoaler 
waters at night, preferring the higher ridges 
where the sea rolled but a few hundred feet 
over their tops. Right in the core of the 
valley, or rather right over it, the flyers 
rested for the night. Suddenly the light 
from the box flashed out. It was close 
aboard and shone over the sea with great 
brilliancy, dazzling their sight and seeming 
as though some new kind of sun had arisen 
to light the dark ocean. Startled and 
dazed they broke water and flew at it, car¬ 
ried away by its peculiar attraction and not 
being able to see the vessel in the back¬ 
ground. 

“Bang,” “Slap.” 

Two huge fellows had brought up sud¬ 
denly against the box, and the next instant 
the captain had them secure in his little 
tank. The light went out and ten badly 
bumped flyers were whirled up in the wake 
and sent astern in the wash of the wheel. 
Scattered and stunned they dashed this way 
and that until the panic subsided. Then 
they came together again and laid a course 
straight away from the wake of the ship. 

During the next day the captain was not 
visible to his passengers. He came on 
deck once or twice to attend to the duties 
of the ship, but went below again and the 
steward announced that he had gone crazy 
over two flying fish he had in his aquarium, 
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for he seemed to be studying their move¬ 
ments all day and giving them the greatest 
care. 

The effect of this news upon some of 
the rougher element among the crew was 
felt that night. 

Shortly before midnight, two rascals who 
had already cast longing eyes upon the bag¬ 
gage of the Nicaragua party, came aft 
along the gangway to the state-rooms oc¬ 
cupied by the editor and his principal asso¬ 
ciate. They halted outside the doors and 
peered in to see if the occupants were in 
their bunks and sleeping. Finding every¬ 
thing as it should be they entered and be¬ 
gan ransacking the contents of the various 
packages. 

A sudden noise startled the one in the 
editor’s room, and thinking that he would 
be caught, the scoundrel drew a knife to 
silence the man in the bunk whom he sup¬ 
posed was meditating an attack to defend 
his goods. Then a form passed the port¬ 
hole and the captain’s face appeared at the 
door. 

There was a sudden rush and scuffle in 
the gangway that aroused the passengers. 
They jumped up and managed to get out 
in time to see three men struggling and 
one of them lash out quickly with a pair of 
brass knuckles which flashed in the light 
from the cabin lamp. Two of the crowd 
fell heavily to the deck, and then they rec¬ 
ognized the captain standing over them 
threatening them with death if they at¬ 
tempted to rise. A sharp call on his 
whistle and rushing feet followed. The 
watch came aft and the two men were 
quickly lashed fast and taken forward, 
while the captain returned to his room to 
continue his investigations in the little 
aquarium. No explanations were given 
and the passengers turned in again mutter¬ 
ing at having their sleep so rudely disturbed. 

The ship reached Bluefields on time and 
returned again, but the captain still spent 


much time below. Day after day he was 
seen writing, and at the end of a month or 
more the agent at Jamaica received a note 
from him to come aboard to attend to a 
little private affair of his. When he left he 
carried a bulky packet of manuscript signed 
by a name unknown to shipmasters, which 
he forwarded to a certain publishing house 
in the States. He did this with the re¬ 
quest that the same might receive due 
consideration, and if suitable for publica¬ 
tion, be brought out in some future num¬ 
ber of the great magazine the publishers 
issued monthly. 

Then the packet ship sailed again and 
her captain settled down to a life of unus¬ 
ual monotony, waiting patiently for the 
time when the agent would send him his 
answer, the answer to John Smith who 
had written a treatise upon flying fish 
based upon long years of study. He had 
found, at last, the complete series of devel¬ 
opments in these peculiar creatures which 
explained many unknown characteristics of 
their kind, and would put his deductions 
before the world of science in order that a 
long disputed problem in the theory of 
evolution might be cleared up. For years 
he had worked and studied over the sub¬ 
ject, and now by some lucky chance he 
had found the particular specimen which 
fitted in as a link in the chain of his rea¬ 
sonings. He had written carefully, and 
the thoughts flowed upon the paper even 
as water which had long been dammed up 
flows and spreads covering an immense 
area, only to be appreciated by one who 
can fathom its depth. It was the one 
thing he knew thoroughly besides the 
practical navigating of oceans. And now 
he would await the judgment and ap¬ 
proval of his fellow men. 

Weeks went by and the packet made 
her trips as before. The little aquarium 
in the cabin still held the huge specimens 
of the flying tribe. The captain had be- 
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come much attached to his pets and would 
feed them daily with fresh weed from the 
ocean, or small pieces of shell fish. They 
seemed to know him, for when he ap¬ 
proached they would almost spring out of 
the tank in their eagerness to get the tid¬ 
bit he would invariably offer. They were 
a very sociable fish indeed, but in spite of 
his kindness they longed for the open sea 
and a chance to stretch their gauzy wings 
again in the sunshine. They would pass 
many hours pressing their heads against 
the walls and following around the tank 
for some opening to get away, but the cor¬ 
ner always came to an end a few inches 
further on and it was of no use. 

One day the captain came in the room 
and instead of offering a morsel of some¬ 
thing to eat he held a piece of whitepaper 
in his hand at which he gazed steadily. 
They could not understand and threshed 
about in the water to attract his attention. 
But he stood reading for a long time and 
then folded the paper up and put it in his 
pocket. It was from the agent and read 
thus : 

“Office of the Greatest Magazine on Earth.’’ 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

We have received the kind contribution from 
your friend John Smith on the peculiar construc¬ 
tion of the Caribbean flying fish, and return it 
herewith with our hearty thanks for the privilege 
of being allowed to read the MS. We should be 
glad to see other articles from the pen of your 
friend, who is, we take it, a planter in Jamaica. 
Perhaps he could give us something interesting on 
farming in that country. 

We enjoyed your hospitality exceedingly while 
aboard the ship, and had an ideal trip, save for 
an occurrence the night before we came into Blue- 
fields. I would not care to find fault, but I would 


advise you to keep a lookout upon that captain of 
yours. He is somewhat of a ruffian, and knocked 
down two sailors in a vulgar scuffle right under 
our state-room windows, fulfilling all I expected 
from what I have been reading of rascally Ameri¬ 
can masters and mates. 

Very truly yours, 

B. L. Skein, 

Editor. 

Just below was a scrawl in the agent’s 
handwriting : 

Dear Captain Henry : 

I wouldn’t have forwarded this save that it was 
your orders. Yours, 

Sam’l Jones, Agent. 

The next day the packet was speeding 
over the sunlit waters again. The captain 
came into the cabin, took up the little 
tank and carried it on deck. It was a 
smooth sea and he took a good look at 
his pets while he rested the box on the 
rail. Then he tilted it and in an instant 
the flyers of Bartlett Deep were pitched 
far out into the blue again. Off they 
rushed like spurts of silvery light, rising in 
a moment to sail away over the sparkling 
surface and keeping close together, side 
by side, until they disappeared in the dis¬ 
tance. 

The captain watched them and after 
they had gone he tossed the tank over 
into the foam. Then he took out a letter 
from his pocket and tearing it in pieces, 
flung it over also. 

He stood for several minutes looking at 
the bright blue water with eyes that saw 
nothing before them. His lips murmured 
something. Then he faced toward the 
bridge, pulled a cigar from his pocket, 
placed it between his teeth and strode 
slowly forward. 
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A Personal Estimate of Marconi. 

THE EDITOR. 


I T is given to but few men in every 
generation to occupy a conspicuous 
place in the thoughts and regards of their 
fellows ; to stand, as it were, on the lofty 
pinnacle of some magnificent achievement 
in the full blaze of a world-wide publicity. 
Such exceptional distinction has, in these 
da5^s, been attained by Signor Guglielmo 
Marconi, who, without the use of wires, 
has sent telegraphic messages across the 
Atlantic and received replies from the 
same. Marvelous as such a triumph is, 
we are assured that it is but the forerunner 
of still more wonderful inventions. 

By the old system of telegraphing by 
cable it requires one-twelfth of a second 
to transmit a word across the Atlantic ; by 
the new system a message is sent five 
times as rapidly. Not only can passing 
ships communicate with one another, but 
communication with the land is main¬ 
tained during the entire voyage ; a method 
of procedure which eliminates many of the 
perils of ocean travel. The steamer 
Minneapolis on her voyages prints “The 


Intercontinental Wireless Daily,” which 
gives the news of the world for each day, 
by means of Marconi’s wireless telegraph 
system—the western half of the trip the 
messages being received from Cape Cod, 
and the eastern half from Poldhu, Corn¬ 
wall, England. 

Doubtless many are familiar, in a gen¬ 
eral way, with the experiments which led 
up to this wonderful triumph in the 
scientific world; how young Guglielmo, 
on a farm near Bologna, Italy, set up 
two poles a hundred feet apart, having 
first placed on the top of each pole a tin 
box from which a wire ran to an ordinary 
telegraphic instrument at the foot of the 
pole ; and how, without any intervening 
wires, the signals made at one pole 
were received at the other. Then he 
doubled the height of the poles and the 
distance between them, and, continuing 
his experiments, found that the distance 
an electric current would travel increased 
according to the square of the height of 
the poles, intervening structures, and even 
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mountain ranges, offering no opposition. 

Then by the invention of curious and 
delicate instruments a way was found 
to increase the distance a current would 
travel without increasing the height of the 
poles, so that now the height of the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving towers is about three 
hundred feet. Then the wonderful pro¬ 
cess of “tuning” was discovered, by 
which the power of the receiving instru¬ 
ment is adjusted to that of the transmitter. 

Among the experiences of my life to 
which I look back with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion, as having been characterized by more 
than ordinary interest and pleasure, is the 
time I spent with this remarkable inventor 
in his rooms in the Holland House ; a 
privilege secured for me through the cour¬ 
tesy of Major Flood Page, who is attached 
to Signor Marconi’s staff. 

A more modest, unassuming and inter¬ 
esting character than the subject of this 
sketch, it has rarely been my privilege to 
meet. You cannot be in his presence five 
minutes without being impressed by his 
earnestness and sincerity. Scarcely twenty- 
eight years of age, slightly above medium 
height, with dark blue eyes and brown 
hair—reminding one of the fact that he is 
the son of an Italian father and an English 
mother, and he speaks the language of 
each fluently. His rugged, forceful fea¬ 
tures having once been seen can never be 
forgotten, for they indicate a granitic 
character of unusual strength and persis¬ 
tency, and, occasionally, during our con¬ 
versation, there would come over his 
countenance an absorbed, far-a-way ex¬ 
pression, as though he were looking out 
over vast continents or limitless wastes of 
waters. 

For more than an hour, in his own care¬ 
ful, practical, inimitable manner, and 
without the slightest trace of egotism, this 
man, who has achieved the greatest scien¬ 
tific triumph of the Twentieth Century, 


talked of marvels as though they were com¬ 
mon-places, and of wonders about to be 
realized as though they were the most mat¬ 
ter-of-fact occurrences of our everyday lives. 
Seated in his presence, it is not difficult to 
believe in the “potentialities beyond the 
dreams of science that the earth is 
about to be encircled with wireless mes¬ 
sages ; that this system will be applied to 
heating and traction ; that photographs 
will be flashed across the Atlantic,—every¬ 
where ; and that we shall carry about 
portable telephones in our pockets as we 
now carry watches. 

But that which interested me most in 
the hour I spent with Signor Marconi 
was the fact, which was brought out 
during our conversation, that, at heart , 
this remarkable man is explorer rather than 
inventor, traveller rather than electrician. 
He loves best to meet many men in many 
lands and to venture into the regions of the 
unknown. We talked together of Com¬ 
mander Peary and his expeditions; of 
George Kennan and others ; as well as of 
a trip he himself expects to take into 
Central Africa in the near future; and of 
the service he hopes his system may render 
to explorers. Half the difficulties and 
terrors of exploration will vanish when 
men can everywhere keep in touch with 
the civilized world ; and when this is 
realized, there will soon be no land left to 
discover, for the whole round earth will be 
explored as thoroughly as a well-swept 
barn floor. 

“ I feel as though I belonged to the 
vast fraternity of travellers myself,” he 
concluded, “ for during the past five 
years I have been constantly going to and 
fro over the earth, having, on an average, 
travelled over seven hundred miles a week. 
For years I have been looking for a trav¬ 
ellers’ magazine, not a conglomeration of 
time tables and rates, but a periodical that 
has about it the flavor of travel and inter- 
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prets the best that can be found every¬ 
where. I am glad, at last, to have found 
what I was looking for, and I want to be¬ 
come a subscriber. When I get aboard 
ship—I sail Saturday morning on the 
Etruria—I shall get into my bunk and 
read it through.” 

The following Saturday afternoon, when 
the Etruria was a hundred miles out to 
sea, after Signor Marconi had read the 


magazine and looked over some stereo¬ 
graphs of himself and others, taken by 
our special photographer, he flashed from 
the ship, out over the intervening waste of 
waters, the message which appears at the 
head of this article. 

We consider this a unique compliment, 
inasmuch as we know of no other period¬ 
ical having received a wireless message 
from the great inventor. 
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Plum Blossoms, 
the Harbingers 
of Spring. 



SPRINGTIME IN JAPAN. 

H. A. STROHMEYER. 

“ Like a transformation scene, 

Earth doth don her garb of green ; 

Join the chorus—let all sing, 

Hail ! All hail to glorious spring!” 

'HP'HE Japanese, more largely than other 
Orientals, possess an aesthetic na¬ 
ture, and their love for the beautiful finds 
its highest expression in their adoration for 
the flowers. 

In other lands springtime comes fitfully 
and, frequently, disappointingly, but in the 
land of the Mikado it appears with a pre¬ 
cision and splendor that is altogether 
unparalelled. In response to its warm, 
genial sunshine, which woos millions of 
buds on plants and trees nestling in count¬ 
less valleys and on the numerous hill-sides, 
comes the answer of the flowers: “Tell 
her (Spring) that our hearts are with her, 


and that our feet are hastening to her 
call! ” 

The Japanese do not cultivate flowers 
after the occidental fashion. What cor¬ 
responds to our garden is an inner court¬ 
yard with a little gravel path, a miniature 
stream spanned by tiny hedges, a few 
stone lanterns, an iron or bronze stork, 
groups of flowers and a few evergreen 
trees, all arranged with considerable artistic 
ingenuity so as to give wonderful perspec¬ 
tive. One never sees the rose, geranium, 
carnation, nor any of the familiar flowers 
of our gardens, but he is confronted by 
distinctly Japanese varieties which flourish 
in private gardens and public places and 
which are cultivated on a large scale and 
afford a striking display of floral magnifi¬ 
cence. 

Early in the year, about the latter part 
of February, when a fe\v warm days coax 
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the buds to unfold on the plum trees, 
Japan begins its season of flower worship. 
Then the people of Yokohoma, Tokio 
and the surrounding country, wend their 
way to Sugita to pay homage to the first 
flowers of the year. Journeying thither, 
one meets hundreds of people bound for 
the famous home of the plum tree. Afloat 
or in the jinrikishas, the light-hearted 
people throng to the gladsome sight. 
Several hundred school children, well- 
behaved and decorous, accompanied by 
their teachers, are also on their way to 
pay homage to the vanguard of Japan’s 
mighty floral host. 

It is customary for every adult male who 
makes this pilgrimage to write a short 
poem and attach it to one of the trees. 
Judging from the large amount of fluttering 
manuscript one sees, it would be natural to 
infer that these little people are all poets. 


The great festival of the year, however, 
comes in the month of April and is coinci¬ 
dent with the blossoming of the cherry 
trees. With the advent of this season a 
universal holiday is proclaimed all over 
Japan, and the entire population gives 
itself up to merry-making. Everywhere 
along the roads leading to the places 
where the cherry trees grow in abundance, 
bands of pilgrims can be seen wending 
their way to view this glorious sight. 

This love of the flowers is not confined 
to any class or condition of society. Old 
and young, rich and poor, great and small, 
prince and pauper, merchant and farmer, 
all join in the universal adoration of Na¬ 
ture’s beautiful gift to mankind. 

In obediance to this ruling passion the 
roads of Japan are shaded with fruit trees— 
generally cherry trees—which makes travel¬ 
ling in the springtime in Japan a truly 
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Drooping Wisteria, the Summer’s Delight. 


paradisiacal experience. Tea booths 
are erected under the trees in 
blossom-time, and it is a charm¬ 
ing sight, and one that lingers 
long in the memory, to see groups 
of these child-like people sipping 
tea under a wealth of blossoms. 
All care is cast aside and the 
sweet enjoyment of the gorgeous 
and alluring present enthralls both 
mind and heart. It is difficult for 
us, who belong to this matter-of- 
fact western world, to appreciate 
the immensity of the good and 
universality of the pleasure that 
must come to a people so fasci¬ 
nated by the love of the beautiful. 

Spring ends and the summer 
begins when the Wistaria vine 
blossoms. Like all other flowers 
in Japan these grow to a size and 
a perfection of blossom unequalled 
anywhere in the world. It is not 


Editor’s Note: 
original Stereographs 


an uncommon sight to see clus¬ 
ters three and four feet in length. 
Under the flowers of this noble 
vine the people gather and sip 
tea, and in the spontaneity and 
intensity of their rejoicing they 
half forget that ever they were 
sad. 

A keen critic of Japan has 
characterized it somewhat as fol¬ 
lows : “It is a land of flowers 
without perfume, of fruits without 
taste, of birds without song, of 
temples without religion.” Be 
this as it may, it is worth the time 
and effort required in crossing 
continents and seas to view the 
glory of a land whose floral splen¬ 
dor is unsurpassed in all the world. 

All illustrations used in this article are from 
taken by the author. 


A Pleasure Garden in Japan. 






Dis is jus’ de tam I wish me, I could spik de good 
English—me— 

For tole you of de pleasurement we get upon de spring, 
W’en de win’ she’s all a sleepin’, an’ de raf she go a 
sweepin’ 

Down de reever on some morning w’ile de rossignol 
is sing. — Drummond. 


B OYS let loose from school, tramps out of 
jail, caged birds set free and married 
people divorced are all miserable compared to the 
Canadian logman when the raft is on the river 
and the beans are in the pot. 

When the Northland awakes from her long, 
long sleep ; when the snow-hung forest finally 

slips her shroud ; when the 
ice drifts away and the 
logs are rolled out on the 
river and started down 
stream, the voice of the 
log-driver is lifted up, and 
all day and far into the 
night his crude song 
echoes from shore to 
shore. 

This is the beginning of 
the end of the logging 
season. It is like the re¬ 
turn of an army. These 
are [soldiers who have 
battled through the long 
winter, warred with the 
elements; not wasting and 
destroying, not killing, but 
capturing and bringing 
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back with them millions of logs that are to be converted into millions of 
money, and to furnish employment to thousands of men in mills and shops, 
and to add just so much to the wealth and glory of the Dominion of Canada. 

And now they are nearing the end of their campaign. They are shipping 
for home, where they are to be mustered out, paid off and set free. Naturally, 

now, the heart of the 
half-breed and of the 
whole-breed grows glad 
at the thought of meet¬ 
ing once more the 
friends and associates 
of their leisure hours. 
Many of them will 
do no work whatever 
through the summer 
and will be broke and 
as anxious in the autumn to 
return to the woods as they 
are now to get out of them. 

The log-driver, though of a 
different type and tempera¬ 
ment, is as picturesque as the 
cowboy. He wears high- 
heeled cowboy boots, with 
spikes for spurs. His blouse 
buttons about him closely, his 
trousers are short and his 
stockings long. He wants no loose, flapping sailor pants about 
his ankles, for he is in the water half the time. 

In some cases, in many places, in fact, the logs are 
floated loose, hundreds of thousands of them. They will 
float for weeks, months perhaps, the property of a score or 
more different firms, and the novice wonders how they are ever to be sorted. 

‘Whose log is that?” you ask, and Charley will leap upon the 
log indicated, sink his spikes into the bark, and tread like a horse in 
a treadmill, and the huge tree trunk will begin to revolve. Presently he 
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will stop and show you a scalp, an arrow, an anchor, a cross or a double 
cross, cut into the log. 

“ But if the bark is beaten off, and some of them are nearly naked now ? ” 
you ask. 

“ But she’s tru de skin an’ in de meat,” says Charley. “And ici aussi 
he adds, pointing to the 
end of the log where a 
letter or monogram has 
been cut in with a ham¬ 
mer-punch. A big “ E ” 
is for Eddy and “ B ” is 
for Booth, and so on, 
and never a log will go 
astray. On the Ottawa 
some of the logs float two 
hundred miles. Near the 
great Chaudiere Falls, where 
the big mills are, the logs are 
turned over to the Boom com¬ 
pany, a corporation formed and 
controlled by the big lumber 
men. Its business is to round 
up, sort, hold and turn over to 
each of the several companies 
all logs marked with their 
mark. Near the mills are great 
yards, corrals, where the logs by 

thousands are driven, sorted again and drawn, dripping wet, 
from the river and put to the saw. If'they were dry they could 
not be sawn so rapidly. The water in the wood cools and keeps 
the saws good tempered. The hard pine knots, if dry, would 
burn a saw up in two minutes, for they go like dynamos. Some 
big mills eat up nearly a thousand logs in an hour. Even in the wet logs the 
swift saw soon becomes kinked, gets loose on the shaft and begins to 
wobble. Then an expert takes it, lays it on an anvil and hammers it 

q. with a steel hammer until it is all dimples and dents. To look at him 
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while he works you would say he was 
trying to break it or beat it out of shape. 
Many times he tips it up, looks and squints, 
and finally he sets it aside, leaving hundreds 
of hammer-marks on its smooth surface. 
When it is replaced on the shaft it will go 
off singing with never a wobble, for the 
man who hammered it knew what it 
needed. A circle saw seems to be in the 
same class with the woman, the dog and 
the walnut tree ; of whom a reckless poet, 
without the fear of the fair sex in his soul, 
once wrote : 

“ The more you beat ’em, the better they be.” 

It is certainly so with the saw. 

Life in any sort of a log-drive is strenu¬ 
ous and interesting, but the real living on 
the river is on the crib, or raft of square 
timber. Some of these rafts are so big that 
they actually build towns on them and live, 
eat and sleep there for months. A big 
crib, as it floats, is worth from fifty thou¬ 
sand to one hundred thousand dollars. 
When the river is wide and smooth the 
going is slow and easy, but when there are 
splits and islands and rocks and rapids to 
contend with somebody must be on watch 
day and night. Sometimes the wind comes 
out of a draw and drives the raft ashore or 
against the rocks, or shoals, and, if the 
river is falling, each passing hour makes it 
harder to float again. Among the many 
melancholy sights to be seen from aboard 
ship, one never to be forgotten is that of a 
lone, luckless logman, whose raft of little 
round logs is wrecked on a solitary sand¬ 
bar in the middle of the Yukon river, two 
hundred miles or more from the habitation 
of man. 

Every year the bushmen go a little far¬ 
ther into the bush. Every year the log- 
drivers build their rafts a little higher up the 
river and as they go up, up goes the price 
of lumber and of lumber lands. 

Lumbermen, companies or corporations 
secure from the government, or others, 


great tracts of forest land, and this they 
control absolutely for a number of years, 
or, until the timber has been taken away. 

The increase in the value of timber 
claims within the past decade is something 
amazing. The other day, while the author 
of this article was in Ottawa, a claim that 
had sold a few years ago for some six or 
eight thousand dollars, was put up at auc¬ 
tion and sold for six hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars cash. “ We should have been obliged 
to bid higher,” said the lucky buyer, “but 
the Blanks, who were our principal com¬ 
petitors, were delayed by a wreck on the 
road.” 

To be sure the forest will grow up 
again, and in fifteen or twenty years a new 
harvest will be ripe and ready for the reap¬ 
ers, but when we see the logs drifting into 
the mouths of mills by the score, and being 
devoured like sheaves of wheat in a steam 
thresher, we wonder how long the forests 
will last. An ordinary mill, such as is 
shown in the illustration here, will swallow 
fourteen thousand logs from sun to sun. 

And yet, on the other hand, the discov¬ 
ered forests of the north must keep the 
lumbermen busy for many years yet to 
come, to say nothing of the vast regions 
still unmapped, unknown and unexplored. 
For many years yet the logs will drift and 
the great crib-rafts will ride the clear cool 
waters of the northern stream. Still, to 
the silent, shadowy shores will come the 
sweet cool wind laden with the lay of the 
logman and the odor of bacon and beans. 

There will be breakfast, dinner and sup¬ 
per, singing and dancing in the moonlight, 
and healthful sleep for the people of the 
floating municipality. 

‘‘All dis tam de raf she’s goin’ 

Lak steamboat is got us towin’; 

All we do is keep de channel, an’ dats easy work- 
in’ dare ; 

So we sing some song and chorus, 

For de good tam dat’s before us, 

W’en de w’ole biznesse she’s finish 
An’ we come on Trois Rivieres.” 
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But, as already stated, there are dangers 
in the rapids and there is death in the 
whirlpool. Many daring deeds are done, 
many acts of heroism, which would call 
for a cable from South Africa and win 
fame and decoration for the hero, but 
these are lost in the bush and on the river 
raft. If the eye-witnesses remember and 
tell of them we are apt to make too much 
allowance for “ whisky blanc ” and forget 
it all. But once in a while there happens 
along a habitant who can tell a tale and 
then we know that these rough and some¬ 
times soiled little men have big warm hearts 
beneath their blouses, that they know the 
value of the Virgin’s favor, that they love 
a friend and companion and will risk their 
lives liberally for one another. We know 
what happened when the big raft was 
wrecked in Rapide Guisse. We know how 
Paul Desjardines fell in and of ’Poleon 
Dore’s heroic effort to save him. 

Paul and ’Poleon were sitting together 
talking of home and of their sweethearts, 
who were sisters. Suddenly rounding a 
bend in the river, the raft was caught by a 
strong wind and sloughed toward the 
island. Below them the great rock loomed 
out of the froth and foam of the rapids, 
and below the rock the seething, circling 
whirlpool lurked. “ On shore ! ” “ On 

shore !” “ Keep her head on shore ! ” the 
pilot shouted, favoring the wind, and the 
little army worked manfully to get her 
headed that way. Already the raft had 
nosed into the outer channel, and when a 
moment later, the drivers glanced up they 
saw it was too late. The wind carried the 
stern shoreward, but the current, ever in¬ 
creasing in swiftness, drew her head down 
the other side. 

Seeing the hopelessness of further effort 
the men began to scamper from the cen¬ 
ter, which would soon be crushed and 
splintered on the big rock that rose out of 
the middle of the stream but a few rods 


away. Now the great field of floating 
timbers began to tremble as the two cur¬ 
rents tugged, one at either end. The men 
looked into one another’s faces and some 
of them made the sign. Paul and ’Poleon 
were still near the center of the raft. In¬ 
stinctively each reached out for the other. 
They caught and held hands, gazing at 
the awful rock as children cling to each 
other when watching a passing train. 

The pilot shouted to them to get away 
from the middle, but the roar of the rapids 
was now so great that his voice was 
drowned in the tumult. Quivering, the 
great raft bore down upon the rock. 
Some of the men removed their hats and 
lifted their blanched faces to the mute 
blue sky. The pilot crossed himself. 
Paul and 'Poleon, still holding hands, 
knelt and bowed their heads. Many who 
were not in the habit of praying prayed 
now. Each man braced himself, standing 
wide-legged, for the final shock. 

Swinging, swaying and shaking violently 
the huge raft crashed into the rock. 
When ’Poleon got to his feet amid the 
wreck, Paul was in the water. To rescue 
the drowning man was almost impossible. 
There was perhaps a chance in a thousand, 
but ’Poleon took that one. Tossing his 
cap aside he plunged into the Rapids. In 
a little while he found his friend, who fas¬ 
tened onto him with a drowning man’s 
grip. One half the raft hung on the rock 
and those on board ran to the edge and 
peered into the stream. They saw ’Po¬ 
leon struggling with the current that was 
carrying him to a whirlpool. A moment 
later the two men were in the edge of it, 
circling slowly at first, but drawing nearer 
and nearer to the center with each revolu¬ 
tion. The men on the wrecked raft were 
powerless to save them. Round and 
round, faster and still faster the men 
whirled, their feet pointing to the hole in 
the river that marked the center of the 
whirlpool. Suddenly they stood up and 
shot down the funnel, like divers dropping 
from a wharf. 

Down stream, next day, they found 
them on a sand bar, wet and cold, but 
still clasped in each other’s arms. 




THE KNACK OF GLADNESS. 


The fool supreme is the one with a spleen, 
Who tells to the world his sorrow ; 

The sigh and the fear and the falling tear, 
Had better be kept till the morrow. 

But if you must weep, then the secret keep 
From even your nearest and dearest ; 

For men will be glad though your heart is sad 
And the laughter will be of the clearest. 


If you would be wise, carry light in your eyes, 
And a welcome you’ll have when men meet you ; 
For sorrow and sighs and lamentable cries 
On life’s highway, will surely defeat you. 

Then here’s to a laugh, a jolly good laugh, 

That rings through the years without ceasing; 
To pleasure and gain ten times over again, 

And a life that is radiant with feasting. 

—D. J. E. 



King Carnival’s Merry Reign. 

R. C. SAUNDERS. 


I WAS never a Sandow in matters the¬ 
ological, nor had I ever any salary to 
draw, subject to the chronology of mov¬ 
able feasts ; consequently when asked, 
“ On what dates will Lent or Carnival 
commence and end this year ?” I take a 
safe course and say, “ Some time between 
New Year’s Day and Easter Sunday,” 
which I am quite sure is as much as I 
know about it. But if asked, “ Where 
is the best place in the world to escape 
the rigors of Lenten starvation and enjoy 
the carnival interlude of frivolity and jol¬ 
lity ?” I do know about that and answer, 
“ Nice !” In Protestant countries we 
observe Lent more or less (and principally 
less) perfunctorily and Carnival not at all, 
while in the lands of the Latin races, 
Roman Catholic law, custom and tradi¬ 
tion make strict observance of Lent 
obligatory, but relieve the six weeks’ strain 
of self-denial and devotional discipline, by 
a three days’ break in the middle, and 
that is “ Carnival,” when frivolity suc¬ 
ceeds penance, and forms in Mi-Careme 
a sandwich of fasting and feasting, sack¬ 
cloth and satin, ashes and tinsel crowns. J 
It was my custom for many years, to 



flee from the fogs and other amenities of 
the London winter, and hie me to the 
beautiful Riviera, where the birds sang 
and the sun shone and the flowers 
bloomed, and one forgot that snow and ice 
and sleet existed, and revelled in a luxu¬ 
rious dolce far niente amid the palms and 
the roses, the olives and the golden clus¬ 
tered tangarines. 

I suppose, in that stretch of pleasure- 
lovers’ kingdom, from Cannes to Men- 
tore, there are quite a number, perhaps a 
large number of the visitors, who keep 
Lent very strictly when on their native 
soil, but when they come to the Riviera, 
they appear to have left all that sort of 
thing at home, on the ice, so to speak, 
and one only realizes that Lent must be 
nearly half over, when he sees the an¬ 
nouncements that “ King Carnival ” will 
make his entree into Nice at noon on a 
Tuesday, and that his reign of mirth, 
merriment and frivolity, confetti and 
masque, feasting and flowers, will con¬ 
tinue uninterruptedly until the following 
Thursday at midnight; and, true to time, 
on the appointed day, His Majesty, a 
huge figure on a movable platform, is 



King Carnival in his Automobile. 
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King Carnival. 
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drawn through the principal boulevard, 
followed by bands of music and a motley 
throng of masked and allegorical figures 
who form his Court : and ’mid the 
‘huzzas” of a mighty multitude and the 
booming of cannon and waving of ban¬ 
ners, his heralds, at sound of trumpet, 
convey his sovereign permission to enjoy 

themselves in true Carnival fashion / 

//} 

until Thursday midnight. 

And then things “ open 
out,” as it were, but although 
the whole population lends V 
itself to, and 
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being 

that men shall only 
throw at women, and 
women at men. 

It does not take many hours 
for the whole place to look like a 
monster kaleidoscope, peopled by 
moving candy-figures and Christmas 
cakes. Laughter, jollity, and the 
best of good humor reign every¬ 
where, until the last bag is emp¬ 
tied and the army of paper fighters 
settles in the cafes and brasseries 
and enjoy their absinthe or 
Scotch, tea or 
fleur d ’oran- 
ger, where 


takes a hand * 
in, unlimited 
fun and frolic 
there is very seldom 
an3^ disorder or anything else to cause 
annoyance. M 

The first day of the Carnival at Nice, 
or rather the afternoon and evening of 
it, are given over to the sport of covering 
everybody and everything with multi-col¬ 
ored, cut-very-small paper, pounds of 
which are carried by the masked throwers, 
and hurled in handfuls at and upon other 
revellers and promenaders, the etiquette 
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erstwhile 
fighting ” 

may drift into flirting, to 
the sweet music of the Tse- 
gane Bands. In the evening, 
fancy-dress and masquerade balls 
and theatrical performances keep 
things moving and the song, “ We 
won’t go home till morning,” or 
the French equivalent of it, seems 
to about fit the case. 

Wednesday forenoon is quiet. 

Sleep and breakfast fill in the 
time, until about two 
o’clock another 
confetti \ bat¬ 
tle begins, 


and rages fiercely until dusk. But the 
combatants in this conflict carry bags of 
imitation candy, made of plaster-paris, in 
little round balls of various colors, and 
about the size of French peas. These 
are hurled with great force from a metal 
holder somewhat resembling an old- 
fashioned water dipper and some des¬ 
perate “ battles ” ensue, nobody 
being hurt, as strong wire masks 
are worn, and no non-com¬ 
batant or unarmed spectator 

I • ..11 


balls and 
things, same 
as on Tuesday. 
Thursday after¬ 
noon is the crowning glory, the most 
beautiful sight that this world provides, 
The Battle of Flowers, on the noble 
Avenue, the famous Promenade des 
Anglais, with its miles of palatial hotels 
and villas on one side, and on the other, 
graceful waving palms, with the sparkling 
waters of the Mediterranean, the sea of 
turquoise and cobalt, beyond. 

The “ Battle ” begins at three and lasts 
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until five o’clock. There are gorgeously 
embroidered, hand-painted silk banners as 
prizes for the best-decorated equipages, 
and the awards are made and the banners 
handed to the winners just before the 
battle ceases. 

The wide promenade makes an ideal 
Corso, as it accommodates six rows of 
vehicles abreast, three moving up, and 
between these, three moving down—at a 
walking pace—while the air is filled with a 
mitraille (shower) of small bouquets, en¬ 
livened by bandying and laughter as the 
Battle goes on, and the warriors warm up 
to the work. 

The Riviera generally, and especially 
Nice, is par excellence the flower-garden 
of the earth, as to profusion, variety and 
beauty of its matchless blooms and their 
cost, even at Carnival time, is ridiculously 
cheap from a New York or London stand¬ 
point. <l Ammunition ” for the Battle in 
the form of small posies, well made, costs 
from one to two francs per hundred, and 
vehicular decoration, anywhere from twenty 
five to five or six hundred francs. 

Many of the landaus, victorias, wag¬ 
onettes and cars are marvels of beauty and 
taste, and in some cases the occupants are 
gowned and hatted in harmony with the 
floral decoration of their vehicle. 

Ropes of carnations, Neapolitan violets, 
rosebuds and mimosa encircle wheel- 
spokes and harness. Thrown-back hoods 
are banks of roses, lilies of the valley, 
violets, or other blooms. Within the car¬ 
riage, a large basket filled with fighting 
material ; the supply of which never gives 
out, as each “ war-chariot” receives from 
the enemy as much shot as it throws out, 
and so the lovely game goes on, while 
thousands of spectators line the Promenade 
on the sea-side, and also take a hand in 
the mimic battle, where flowers are the 
only weapons. 


Rank is set aside. Prince and com¬ 
moner, Duchess and shop-girl, all meet on 
one plane and exchange volleys with the 
utmost good humor. I saw, very many 
years ago, I think in ’83, the present King 
Edward in a victoria alone, fighting in the 
battle, “ as happy as a sandboy,” and he 
was bombarded as fiercely as any other 
male combatant in the crowd. 

The judges who make the awards oc¬ 
cupy a sort of raised platform, about half¬ 
way down the Promenade, and at Nice, 
where the number of magnificently deco¬ 
rated vehicles is so large, it cannot be an 
easy task to pick out the winners of the 
six or eight banner-prizes, so as to receive 
public endorsement of their choice. But 
I never heard any “kicking” or discon¬ 
tent, and when the final round was made 
and the victors proudly displayed their 
trophies, bursts of cheering and triple 
volleys of bouquets celebrated the taste 
and outlay which had earned their tri¬ 
umph. A similar function, but on a 
smaller scale, occurs at Cannes and Monte 
Carlo, it being arranged generally that 
Cannes has its battle on the Tuesday and 
Monte Carlo on the Wednesday, so as 
not to clash with that at Nice on the 
Thursday. 

The last night at Nice, a grand bal- 
masque comes off at the Opera House, 
and thousands fill its stagey, foyer, and 
boxes. 

Beautiful and fantastic costumes, flash¬ 
ing diamonds and shimmering pearls, lovely 
women from all over the globe, Princess 
and actress, Countess and soubrette, lady 
and cocotte, flirt, promenade and dance 
with Prince and Pierrot, Count and 
clown, banker and gambler. All is mirth 
and revelry, unheeding of King Carnival’s 
time-limit and ceasing only at dawn. 

Carnival is over 1 Le Roi est mort, 
until next year. 





Travel as an Educator. 


E. BENJ. ANDREWS, LL.D. 


N otwithstanding innumera¬ 
ble dissertations, books, maps, 
models, representations, and reproductions 
elucidating far-away things, travel remains 
an indispensable factor in a broad educa¬ 
tion. No one knows even his own 
country who knows his own country alone. 
To appreciate our geography, our institu¬ 
tions, our productions, our virtues, our sins 
or our prospects we need to compare these 
with corresponding aspects of civilization 
abroad; and comparisons through reading, 
however thorough and exact, amount to 
little. One must himself behold varieties 
of scenery and custom, converse with re¬ 
mote peoples, and witness the working of 
governmental and social systems differing 
from one’s own. I would not pronounce 
travelled Americans the only sane Ameri¬ 
cans, but, as a class, they certainly excel 
the generality of us in sober judgments on 
matters American. 

Foreign travel has educational value 
aside from the power it gives us to appraise 
ourselves and our belongings. To climb 


*The Acropolis and_Theseion, from the Northwest, Athens. 


* Florence—“ Flower of All Cities ; City of All Flowers,” 
from San Miniato. 

the Alps is worth while whether you com¬ 
pare them with the Rockies or not. Con¬ 
tact with an old and relatively static social 
order is uniquely edifying. To see foreign 
peoples in their native haunts, view their 
modes of life, costumes, salutations, cities, 
houses, public buildings, secular or re¬ 
ligious, roads, railroads, factories, schools, 
cemeteries—nothing could be more in¬ 
structive than such sights unless you can 
master foreigners’ languages, converse 
with them, learn what they are thinking 
about and how and what they think about 
it. Obviously all this is a phase of educa¬ 
tion never to be obtained by mere reading. 

Few of the world’s best art works are to 
be viewed in America. To see art at home 
London, Paris, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, 
Venice, Florence, Rome or Naples must 
be visited, and unique gems, which even 
the non-professional student hates to miss, 
are scattered in the minor cities of Europe. 
Rich as facilities now are for studying art 


From an original Stereograph, 
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* The Old 
Historical 
Cathedral, 
Notre Dame— 
old City Island 
—Paris- 


far from the origi¬ 
nals and valuable as 
such study may be 
made and actually is 
made by a great 
many, it still re¬ 
mains true that you 
can form deep ac¬ 
quaintance with art 
only by going to 
the art countries. 
Goethe’s dictum : 

‘‘Who would poets inly 
know 

To Poesy land he needs 
must go,” 




applies just as well 
—in fact much bet¬ 
ter—to painters and 
paintings, sculptors and sculpture, archi¬ 
tects and architecture. 

The dependence of historical apprecia¬ 
tion upon travel is different in nature but 
quite as complete. You may certainly in 
a way understand Thucydides or Gibbon 
by reading books, conning maps, examining 


such museums of 
antiquities as exist 
in the United States; 
but if, after all such 
lucubration, you 
(for instances ) go 
and walk over the 
still protruding rem¬ 
nants of the long 
walls which Pericles 
built, or sit down 
on the spot where 
Gibbon resolved to 
write the Decline 
and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, 
your studies assume 
infinite new life and 
meaning. 

Few men ever possessed so perfect book 
knowledge of Rome as Gibbon had when 
he first visited that city, yet he assures us 
that “At the distance of twenty-five 
years” he could “ neither forget nor ex¬ 
press the strong emotions ’’which agitated 
his mind as he first approached and en¬ 
tered the Eternal City. “ After a sleep¬ 
less night,” he says, “ I trod with a lofty 
step the ruins of the forum ; each mem¬ 
orable spot where Romulus stood, orTully 
spoke, or Caesar fell, was at once present 
to my eye ; and several days of intoxica¬ 
tion were lost or enjoyed before I could 
descend to a cool and minute investiga¬ 
tion.” . . . “It was at Rome, on 


A Young Sculptor Modelling after the famous Archaic Statues. 
Acropolis Museum, Athens, 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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the 15th of Octo¬ 
ber, 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, 
while the barefooted 
friars were singing 
vespers in the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter, that 
the idea of writing 
the decline and fall 
of the city first start¬ 
ed to my mind.” 

Nor are the in¬ 
formation and the 
critical power arising 
from travel its best 
fruits. Of much 
greater value is the 
sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation which travel gives of what be¬ 
fore was unfamiliar or perhaps repulsive. 
Americans sadly lack this. We need 
training in breadth, vision for the veiled 
sides of questions and things, cosmopoli¬ 
tanism in taste and judgment. Only 
travel can give that. 

The above points are worth considera¬ 
tion by those who, admitting that travel 
indeed is good, urge that foreign travel 
should be postponed till one is familiar 
with all the parts and peoples of one’s own 
land. So far as natural scenery goes, 
whether you consider its variety, pictur¬ 
esqueness, beauty or grandeur, certainly 
no country surpasses our own : hardly an¬ 


other equals or even 
approaches it. But 
in matters pertain¬ 
ing to humanity 
and civilization it 
is not so. Our his¬ 
tory is but brief; 
our art is crude ; 
our manners are at 
points exceedingly 
boorish. Europeans 
might say to us 
what Plato makes 
the old priest of Sais 
tell Solon touching 
the Greeks : “You 
are but children : 
not an old man is 
to be found among 
you : in mind all of you are juvenile. No 
ancient opinion has been handed down to 
you by tradition, nor have you any knowl¬ 
edge that is hoary with age.” Even in 
affairs touching the conduct of our most 
thriving industries, those in which we 
lead the world, Americans may learn 


* One of the Louvre’s Richest Gems—the “ Madonna, 
by Raphael—Paris. 


* Tower of 
London— 
famous old 
Palace and 
Prison 'of 
Royalty. 


*From an original Stereograph. 
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*A Beautiful Corner in the Pope’s Home, Rome, 


much of utmost value by inspecting foreign 
plants and methods. 

The added zest and intelligence with 
which one who has spent time in a land 
not one’s own ever thereafter reads books 
and magazine or newspaper articles or 
references relating thereto is alone worth 
the cost of the journey. Many an Amer¬ 
ican who never set foot beyond sea has 
read the Tale of Two Cities, Romola, 



*The Beginning of the Long Walls at Piraeus, Greece. 


and Les Miserables. A visit to London, 
Paris, and the cities of North Italy will 
compel him to reread those novels, and 
he will do so with new and inexpressible 
delight. 

The above kinds of benefits nearly all 
attend travel even if you speak only your 
mother tongue ; but all are heightened in 
degree if you are able to converse in the 
vernacular with the peoples you meet and 
to read their newspapers. Moreover, if 
such acquaintance with foreign speech 
adds to the value of travel, the travel in 
turn improves your grasp upon the speech. 
Indeed no foreign tongue can be readily 
mastered except by hearing it spoken by 
those to whom it is vernacular. 



* The Original Pavement of the Ancient Sacra Via, 
Roman Forum, Rome, Italy. 


“ Then, from the very soil of silent I^ome, 

You shall grow wise, and, walking, live again 
The lives of buried peoples, and become 
A child by right of that eternal home, 
Cradle and grave of empires, on whose walls 
The sun himself subdued to reverence falls.” 


* From an original Stereograph. 









The World’s Greatest Natural Wonder. 

ELMER UNDERWOOD. 


O NE April evening a party of us rest¬ 
less Americans found ourselves 
aboard the fast train leaving Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, bound for the Grand Canon 
of the Colorado. The express train sped 
westward all night over the vast barren 
plains of northern Arizona until we 
reached Flagstaff, where our camping out¬ 
fit was to be secured, as the plan was to 
camp for a month in and about “ the 
world’s greatest 
natural won¬ 
der.” Two 
Flagstaffian ho¬ 
tels strenuously 
vied with each 
other for the 
privilege of en¬ 
tertaining us. 

As we were a 
party of seven, 
including three 
ladies and three 
children, it de¬ 
volved upon the 
writer of this 
article to choose 
the hostelry, 
and he decided 
on the one 
which had the 
least number of 
saloons sur¬ 
rounding it. Here we remained long 
enough to engage the best guide in north¬ 
ern Arizona, an old-timer by the name of 
A 1 Doyle, also to visit the Cliff-dweller 
ruins of Walnut Canon, and the Vesuvius- 
like lava beds of Sunset Mountain, as well 
as to purchase tent and camping outfit. 

The overland trip to the Grand Canon 
being considered too arduous for the chil¬ 


dren, it was decided that they and the 
ladies should go via Williams, the point 
where the Grand Canon branch railway 
joins the main line of the Santa Fe. This 
is the easy way of reaching the Canon 
and lands its passengers at the head of 
Bright Angel Trail. Doyle and I took 
the prairie schooner via the overland route. 
The schooner left Flagstaff early in the 
afternoon, propelled by two large horses, 

and we trailed 
two riding po¬ 
nies as well. 
The first thirty- 
five miles of 
our drive was 
through the 
great Coconino 
pine forest re¬ 
serve, and set¬ 
tlers were few 
and far between. 
As night came 
on, we pulled 
up at the foot 
of Kendrick 
Mountain, 
where we found 
a log-cabin, in 
which resided a 
miner and his 
dog, fifteen 
miles from their 
nearest neighbor, and we were soon made 
to feel at home. Beans and coffee were 
prepared and our comfort assured by a 
space on the cabin floor for our blankets 
and pillows. In the morning our host 
crushed and washed some ore to show us 
his rich finds of gold. The ore was en¬ 
ticingly rich, but we kept on and emerged 
from the pine forests near the extinct 



Agatized Ruins of a Great Primeval Forest, near Adamana, 
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volcano, Red Mountain. It was in the 
heart of the crater of this mountain that 
we found a clear, cold spring of water, 
the only water that we were to find until 
we should reach the Canon 
nearly fifty miles farther on 
The peculiar lava-ash for¬ 
mations rose in weird 
shapes about us, and 
centering here 
were trails from 
every direction 
made by the 
fresh tracks of 
animals in the 
soft powdery 
ashes or soil. All 
the bears, moun 
tain lions, coyotes, 
wild-cats, mountain 
sheep, and antelope for 
miles around must come 
here to the fountain crater to 
slake their thirst. 

We had come upon 
antelope during the day, but near Red 
Mountain we saw a beautiful herd, num¬ 
bering about thirty. They were feeding 
as we approached, but after looking at 
us for a moment they showed their cotton 
and bounded away. 

The next twenty-five or thirty miles was 
barren, covered with sage brush, with here 
and there clumps of scrubby red cedars. 
It was in one of these clumps, ten miles 
from Red Mountain, that we pitched our 
camps for the night. Our horses were 
fed and hobbled, our beans, bacon and 
coffee prepared, “ a la Arizona,” over the 
campfire, and, wrapped in our blankets we 
slept off the weary dusty ride of the day. 
The next morning we covered the balance 
of the sage brush country and a last 
stretch of twenty-five miles up grade 
through the pine forest, where for miles 
the way was marked only by blazed trees. 


Capt, Hance, 

several habitant, and 


We reached Bright Angel late, and as we 
entered the comfortable dining room of 
the hotel we thought never was a name 
so appropriate as this. The night train 
arrived bringing the rest of the 
party and one hundred and 
seventy-five other visitors. 
We were located with¬ 
in a few feet of the 
rim of the might¬ 
iest of chasms, 
and waited for 
the morning. 
Our anticipa¬ 
tions were great, 
but we did not 
dream of the 
thrill of gladness 
and surprise that 
would be produced by 
the first look into this 
crack in the earth,—four¬ 
teen miles wide and a mile 

the Oldest In- deep. 

his Log cabin. p or centuries the great abyss 
had lain hidden away from the gaze of the 
civilized world, and, save a few pioneer 
prospectors for gold, only the traveller in 
the behest of science, or the most persistent 
tourists in quest of thrilling adventures 
had penetrated the wilds of Arizona to 
behold this phenomenon of nature, where 
it would seem as though earth and heaven, 
and even hell itself, have combined in pro¬ 
ducing results that are both sublime and 
terrifying in their aspects. 

In 1867, the Canon was descended by 
James White, the sole survivor of a party 
prospecting for mines. In his efforts to 
escape from hostile Indians he made his 
way through this Canon floating on a 
raft of drift wood, and came out scarcely 
alive ; all the other members of his party 
perished. 

A year after, Major J. W. Powell, with 
a corps of nine men sent by the United 
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States Government, explored the Canon 
through its entire length. The party suf¬ 
fered great hardships, and four members 
of it deserted and were massacred by the 
Indians; the rest narrowly escaped with 
life. 

To-day the tourist is carried to the very 
rim of the Canon in luxuriant palace cars 
over the Santa Fe Railroad ; which com¬ 
pany has shown a commendable enterprise 
in thus opening up to the traveller this 
wonderland of the world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that when 
the tourist first stands on the edge of the 
Canon and looks out over that vast gorge, 
the effect is almost paralyzing; the earth 
seems to be cleft in twain at his feet, and 
the terrible silence that broods over the 
yawning abyss is well nigh overwhelming. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the spell un¬ 
loosens itself ; 
and gradually, 
like the coming 
of the dawn in 
the eastern sky, 
the mind begins 
to comprehend 
the stupendous 
dimensions of 
that seemingly 
bottomless pit. 

But from the 
first your con¬ 
sciousness takes 
hold of one con¬ 
trolling and in¬ 
disputable fact, 
and that is, that 
you are stand¬ 
ing in the presence of a panorama 
more wonderful than anything that your 
mind ever conceived. The place baffles 
description ; it sets aside every idea of 
grandeur and every standard of measure¬ 
ment with which you have hitherto been 
familiar. It is almost unearthly in the 


magnitude and sublimity of its proportions. 
Yonder, just before you, like the work of 
Cyclopian giants, rise cathedral after 
cathedral, amphitheatre after amphi¬ 
theatre, temple after temple, and mosque 
after mosque, all, with a magnificent be¬ 
wilderment of spire and turret and dome 
and minaret, studding this great Canon 
with lavish prodigality; and the whole 
hewn out of endless quarries of sandstone, 
limestone and gaily tinted granite, in 
which crimson and violet hues soften the 
red, yellow and gold, giving an effect 
which is entranoingly beautiful. More 
than a mile below you the Colorado River 
winds through its granite bed and vanishes 
like a silver thread. 

The next day we proceeded fourteen 
miles up the Canon and camped near the 
rim between the Grand View and Hance’s 

Trail. This was 
to be our home 
for a fortnight, 
and from here 
we were to ex¬ 
plore the depths 
of this vanished 
sea. 

We first ex¬ 
plored the rim 
from Hance’s 
Point, up the 
Canon to Mo- 
ran’s Point, 
where Thomas 
Moran made 
one of his fa¬ 
mous paintings, 
and then on to 
Bissell’s Point. From the latter outlook 
we could see forty miles up the Canon, our 
eyes tracing the river in its granite gorge 
until it was a mere thread, and the limit of 
our vision died away in the uncertain dis¬ 
tance far beyond the great bend of the 
Canon somewhere on the famous Painted 



Roughing it in the Grand Canon. 
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Beside the Colorado, Looking up to Zoroaster Tower 
from Pipe Creek, 

Desert, another part of which, later, we 
were to cross en route to visit the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians. 

Our camp was not far from the head of 
the Red Canon Trail, better known as the 
old Hance Trail. No more genial spirit 
haunts the Canon than Old Captain John 
Hance. He built the first log cabin many 
years ago and still lives on the spot, but 
no longer enjoys a solitary life, for he com¬ 
plains that he is hemmed in with popula¬ 
tion both to the eastward and westward, 
and, as he finds no way of escape, has rec¬ 



onciled himself even to the tenderfoot, 
who always finds John Hance’s latch 
string hanging out and a hearty welcome 
from the old pioneer, who some folks say 
thinks he himself dug the Canon. He 
has so often told the yarn that he may half 
believe he did. But Hance’s yarns are 
harmless, and very entertaining. He will 
tell you how, once upon a time, while 
riding his pony in an exciting chase after a 
frightened deer, the animal leaped over the 
rim and his pony dashed over with him 
astride—a drop of a mile, but he kept his 
presence of mind, knowing that it is not 
the fall but the lighting which always 
proves fatal, and as the pony neared the 
bottom he slipped off, just before the pony 
struck the ground, and saved himself, 
while the now lamented pony was dashed 
to pieces. To prove it he will show you 
through his field glass the pile of bones on 
the plateau below, and seeing is believing. 
He is as “ spic and span ” in dress, and 
as clever in the saddle, as any jockey at the 
English Derby. We ventured to inquire, 
“ How is it, Captain, that, as you have 
been here ever since the making of the 
Canon, you acquired your title ?” He 
answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
“ Before that time I was Captain of a 
band of horse thieves.” That’s the man, 
and every question you might ask him in 
a month would be as satisfactorily replied 
to. One misses something if he goes to 
the Grand Canon and does not make the 
acquaintance of the Captain. You will 
miss too the grandest view of all if you do 
not climb the hill behind his cabin and 
look from Hance’s Point. There is no 
panorama so surprising, so bewildering and 
so magnificent. When you leave Hance’s 
cabin there is no Canon in sight, and no 
intimation of it, until it bursts like a flash 
upon you the moment you reach the point. 
One step too many would make a thou¬ 
sand fragments of you many thousand feet 


Descending Grand View Trail, 
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below. The grandeur of the view is in¬ 
describable and must be seen upon the 
spot, or in the stereoscope, to be half way 
comprehended. 

The ten mile trip down Red Canon 
Trail, which was built by John Hance, 
leads you through a maze of dizzy turns 
and seemingly narrow escapes to the Col¬ 
orado River. With us it was most awe¬ 
inspiring from start to finish. 

But there was Grand View Trail to 
descend, and the Canon to explore. We 
started astride our ponies with beds, tea¬ 
kettle, coffee pot and frying pan cinched 
on three little burros. These burden- 
bearers were unnamed, but we dubbed 
them, for convenience, according to the 
crest on the tops of their packs, “Tea¬ 
kettle,” “ Coffeepot” and “ Frying-pan.” 

These sure-footed little beasts, as well 
as the ponies on which we were mounted, 
picked their way down zigzags, twisted 
around perpendicular cliffs, where the trail 
was but a narrow shelf, and descended 
what are known as “ ladders ” on the trail 
with almost the confidence and ease that 
a billy-goat displays on a steep side hill. 
It is not to be wondered that the sensa¬ 
tions of descending a Grand Canon trail 
are often too much for the more timid 
tenderfoot. Many such, especially ladies, 
give up the descent, and climb back before 
they have gone a quarter of a mile, but 
our ladies had nerve and were fascinated 
with the danger at every turn, though 
often the horse’s head must necessarily 
extend beyond the brink and, on the turn, 
seem to suspend the rider over the preci¬ 
pice, where one misstep would leave no 
chance for even the formality of a funeral. 
Nearing the first plateau we found it pos¬ 
sible to take a retrospective view. The 
sensation was that of having passed out of 
the distant world above to enter a world 
below. The thought of ever gaining 
again those far away heights seemed like 



A wonder to the primitive inhabitants—Santa Fe train 
crossing Canon Diablo, 

a dream. A rugged steep and treacherous 
trail led us down to the second plateau. 
It was on one of the staircases or “ lad¬ 
ders ” on this descent that the best horse 
carrying the best woman in the world fell 
headlong and came near rolling over the 
precipice. With the agility of a feline the 
lady leaped from the saddle and saved her¬ 
self and the horse. Oh, yes, it was a 
breathless moment for the writer, who 
had no wish to be a widower. This was 
in the blue limestone, and a little farther 
on we left our horses and scrambled up a 



Picturesque Wolpi (N.) 600 ft, above the desert, 
Hopi Indian Reservation. 
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Fathoming the Depths of a Vanished Sea, 

slope to explore one of the numerous 
limestone caves. With our search-light 
lantern to lead us, we crawled in, worm¬ 
like, for one-eighth of a mile and found a 
mammoth cavern of undisturbed stalac¬ 
tites and stalagmites. We saw some 
dendritic formations as delicate as ferns. 

The shades of night were falling over 
the weird walls and buttes about us, the 
chocawallies and smaller lizards by the 
millions were retiring under the rocks 
when we reached Cottonwood Spring, a 
fountain of sweet cold water, and we 
camped here for four days, making side 
excursions. This was our tentless home, 
but the water and our campfire, grub and 
bed were the attractions. Here we cooked 
our coffee, milked the “ tin-cow,” fried 
our bacon and made frying-pan bread. 
Here we sang around the campfire, sup¬ 
ported by a chorus of a hundred bull-frogs 
in the spring. From here we crossed the 
cactus-carpeted plateau and gazed into the 
granite gorge of the Colorado River, which 
has cut its way into the archaic crust of 
the earth one-quarter of a mile deep. 

The tranquillity of the scene was 
broken, and our apprehensions aroused, 
by a storm which we discovered coming 


up the Canon. For two nights and two 
days it continued, but we slept at night 
between two blankets imagining how the 
great Sioux chieftain probably derived his 
name “ Rain-in-the-Face.” The summits 
of the buttes four and five thousand feet 
above us were covered with snow, as, out 
of grub and with every rag well-drenched, 
we started at four p. m. to ascend the 
slippery Grand View trail. We could now 
and then ride, but most of the way we 
were compelled to walk the dangerous 
ascent in slippery mud hanging on to our 
horses’ tails. At ten p. m. we were on the 
rim, and found several inches of snow and 
our camp drowned out and frozen up—and 
this was an Arizona snow-storm in May. 

Our third camp was near Bright Angel 
Trail, perhaps the most interesting and 
the best built of all the Canon trails. To 
those who have descended here and have 
rounded “ Cape Horn ” and climbed down 
and up “ Jacob’s Ladder ” there is no 
need of elaboration concerning Canon 
trails. Our camp down on the Bright 
Angel Plateau was with “Jim Murray,” a 
trail builder, and Jim was a fine enter¬ 
tainer. He had a spring and a garden of 
radishes, etc., and we were given the free¬ 
dom of his kitchen tent. The only re¬ 
striction he laid on us was not to disturb 
his pet water-snake nor his tame lizards, 
for the lizards kept the flies thinned out. 
We were a little too early in the season 
for the scorpions and only found two of 
them during the month at the Canon, but 
one of them was in our tent. On a side 
trip to Peritese Point, above Peritese Gold 
Mine, where Jim Murray escorted us by a 
difficult side trip from lower Bright Angel 
Trail, we had to pass through Sandstone 
Canon. Here one of the ladies saw some¬ 
thing bright in the deep dry grass and 
stooped to pick it up, but just before her 
hand reached the charming thing, she dis¬ 
covered it to be the head of a serpent, and 
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sprang back with a scream in time to miss 
the strike of a huge diamond “ rattler ” 
six feet long. We didn’t let the rattle¬ 
snake get away, and the lady now carries 
the eight pairs of rattlers as a sort of 
amulet or rabbit-foot, and there is no 
doubt about it, good luck attends her. 

The Grand Canon contains a network 
of smaller grand canons, great gorges 
down which tributaries of the Colorado 
River wend their way. The Bright Angel 
Trail to the river was incompleted, and to 
reach the river we had to fasten ropes to 
trees or rocks in several otherwise impass¬ 
able places and hang on to the rope with 
our hands and pick our foothold from one 
crag to another until we reached the bed 
of Pipe Creek. We explored what Murray 
called Pipe Creek Box (a place where few 
other people of the world had been). 
There seemed to be no outlet between the 
granite cliffs which rose perpendicularly 
on four sides to the height of six hundred 
feet approximately, just like a mammoth 
box uncovered, with the blue sky over¬ 
head. Trailing down the bed of this 
Creek for two or three miles we came to 
the seething muddy water of the Colorado 
River. It seemed impossible that this 
wide rushing river was the same we had 
looked down upon from Peritese Point, 
twelve hundred feet above us, and the 
same that our eye had traced as a sinuous 
thread. Here our admiration for James 
White and Major Powell became un¬ 
bounded as we listened to the deafening 
whirl of the boiling, gurgling rush of 
waters dashing against the granite cliffs 
and over the rapids just below us. Those 
who have visited Niagara River may un¬ 
derstand what the Colorado is by imagin¬ 
ing what it would be if on either side 
sheer precipices of red granite rose one- 
fourth of a mile into the blue. Commu¬ 
nication by the voice from one to another 
was impossible when separated but a few 

[Editor’s Note: The illustrations used in this article are 
from original Stereographs taken by the author.] 


feet, and one wonders how Major Powell’s 
party could receive his commands in such 
a place, where every moment must have 
seemed as if it would be the last. The 
river rises often fifty or sixty feet within a 
few hours. 

Ascending again Pipe Creek we climbed 
up the crags hanging on to the ropes for 
dear life, and reached our horses at the 
foot of the trail and the Jim Murray camp 
just in time for supper. The next day 
we climbed Bright Angel Trail and were 
at home again. 

The last time I stood on the rim of the 
Canon the day was far spent and a purple 
haze, like a veil, hung over all the vast 
panorama, investing it with a dreamy 
charm that was enthralling. Presently, a 
burst of splendor from the setting sun 
fired the old walls of the bastioned preci¬ 
pices and the endless variety of architectural 
formations, into masses of gleaming gold 
and filled the entire Canon with a flood of 
glory. Even as I lingered for a last, long, 
fond, look at the majestic scene, I knew it 
were best to be going, but I cannot say I 
was glad to be gone ; and I am sure that, 
in the days that lie out before me, there 
will often come the desire to return again 
to this enchanted spot, though it be but 
for one inspiring, limitless glance over the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
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The Russian Pilgrimage to the Jordan. 

Its Hardships, Rewards and Significance. 

CHAS. H. BAKER, A. M. 


O NE night as I lay resting on the floor 
of my tiny room in Jerusalem, my 
shoes tucked under the rug for a pillow in 
Arab fashion, I had a dream I shall never 
forget. I was tired and worn out from a 
long walk about the walls of the Holy 
City, and imagination had been stirred and 
senses stimulated till nerves were well-nigh 
exhausted. 

In half dreamland mood I thought over 
the events of the day, and soon I felt my¬ 
self “ going,”—gliding away from the 
world of realities and sense. In spite of 
my dozing, I consciously strained my ears 
to listen to some music that seemed weird 
and elfin-like and far away. Now faint, 
now full, the notes arose till I felt I was 
listening to the “ heavenly choir,” and 
my spirit tingled with emotion at the 
celestial harmonies. Thrilled within my 
soul, I could lie still no longer and shook 
myself awake and stood erect in the dark¬ 
ness. Through the open window the 



The Throng of Pilgrims leaving the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, 


cool night wind blew fresh, and plainer now 
came the hum of voices in deep monotone. 
Surely I had not been dreaming, but I 



Military Escort for the Pilgrimage to the Jordan. 

had really heard in my sleep the wonder¬ 
fully attuned voices of the Russian chorus 
singing in the open air and the song was 
borne through the window on the breeze. 

Always alert in oriental lands for some¬ 
thing novel, I hastily dressed and left the 
house and sought the cause of these un¬ 
usual melodies. Near by, up the road to 
the right, I saw strangers gathering. The 
gate of the Russian buildings was open, 
but carefully guarded. I saw many people 
turned away. Buttoning my coat up and 
striking an air of importance, I stiffly 
nodded to the Montenegrin “ Kavass,” 
saluting him in Arabic, and he, at once, 
ceremoniously passed me through the gate. 
Walking quickly along the road that 
divides the grounds, I soon discovered the 
cause of the singing. Before me was a 
throng of bare-headed, strange, long- 
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haired men in long black coats and boots, 
carrying pilgrim pouches, accompanied by 
baggy-looking women, care-worn and old, 
with dark shawls about their heads, all 
carrying lighted candles and following the 
priests here and there over the area be¬ 
tween the buildings. They were chant¬ 
ing and bowing and mumbling to them¬ 
selves in the half darkness like monks of 
old in some wild, ruined abbey grounds at 
midnight,—exorcising evil spirits. I stood 
in wonder at the sight, and the thought 
that these were pilgrims, actual pilgrims 
with pouch and staff, on a visit to the 

holy places,” as in the days of old, filled 
me with awe. 

How strong must be the religious im¬ 
pulse that can sustain them through the 
extreme self-denial they practice in order 
to save up the means to make the pilgrim¬ 
age ; to bear the physical discomforts of 
the voyage, for they are moved about like 
cattle ; and to survive the long voyage 
home, weakened by the long vigils and 
fasts and exposures. Inquiries of an Arab 
boy revealed the meaning of this weird 
procession. These zealous pilgrims were 
preparing for their march to the Jordan 
for their purification. Where did they 
come from ? Go with me to Russia on 
to the plains into the sodden huts where 
an “ Ikon ” is found in every room, where 
crockery is mostly broken, and the tea¬ 
kettle is in constant use,—where hard 
work and long hours of toil wear out 
woman’s strength, where heavy taxes take 
the mere pittance earned, and where icy 
Siberia swallows up all who dare to think 
out loud. Here is a land where a cook 
will not enter a kitchen until she can see 
there the “ Ikon.” (A pictured image of 
the Virgin and Child). The people in 
their wretchedness must look up to some¬ 
thing, always, for help, either real or im¬ 
aginary. Religion with them is a ne¬ 
cessity. Were I a Russian I would be a 


Nihilist, burn, kill, destroy, as they do, 
unless I could find, like the simple 
peasants, consolation and forgetfulness in 
the Cross. And so the priests urge on 
the movement to visit the Holy City and 
bathe in the sacred Jordan. The pilgrims 
come by thousands, and from all classes of 
society, but most of them from squalid 
homes. All are homely and dirty, but 
serious. Hoarding carefully their . hard- 
earned money to spend for candles and 
prayers, they carry a bag of dried, hard, 
rye-bread, a tea-kettle with a tiny spirit 
lamp, and, majFe, a small bag of clothes. 
The bath in the Jordan will wash away all 
sin, besides several months’ accumulation 
of other things. 

The pilgrims crowd the river-boats and 
cars to the shore of the Black Sea, and 
there embark direct to Jaffa on Russian 
steamers. One trip on a Russian steamer 
is enough to teach an American to avoid 
that Company for life. There is much 
discomfort and crowding among the pil¬ 
grims, but it is borne without complaint. 
The Holy Father, the Czar, is interested 
in that journey. The priests accompany 
them, and no hardship is so heavy, they 
say, as the “ Way of the Cross.” At 
night on the steamers they sleep against 
their bags of bread and in their clothes on 
the deck or in the rudest bunks, often¬ 
times with their clothing only between 
them and the boards. Their food is still 
the same hard bread that has been baked 
at home, as hard as a rock, and then 
broken into pieces as large as a walnut. 
To be eaten, it must be soaked in hot 
water and sprinkled with salt, accom¬ 
panied always with large bowls of tea 
without milk and often without sugar. 
A few onions, beans, or radishes eke out 
that diet—enough to keep them from 
scurvy. Their time on ship-board is spent 
in conversation and prayers, for few can 
read or write. They keep by themselves 
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and do not notice others on the boat. 
On the cars again from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
they are packed like emigrants, each one 
carrying his own load, now a bag of bread, 
a roll of boots or a satchel and a bag con¬ 
taining kettle, pans, bottles (for the holy 
water). They are as patient as sheep, 
remaining in one place until the priests 
direct them to move, when they start 
with the eagerness of children to carry out 
their instructions. During the long waits 
of travel they mumble their prayers like 
good pilgrims and look blankly about 
them. The men generally wear black 
caps with a shiny visor, black, longtailed 
coats, a strap belt, tight pantaloons tucked 
into their boots, and look greasy and tired. 
All cut their hair square across the back 
and parted in the middle, cultivating their 
hair long over the ears, thus giving them 
an effeminate appearance when they are 
bare-headed. The men are often noble 
specimens of manhood, with strong apos¬ 
tolic faces ; but, physically, the women are 
inferior. Among all the pilgrim women 
encountered in Jerusalem or on the 
country roads of Syria, or on the banks of 
the Jordan, few could lay claims to good 
looks. Hardly one was comely. The 
toilsome pilgrimage does not claim the 
young, the hopeful, and the strong. For 
them it has no charms, no potency. It 
appeals only to the decrepid, the sick, and 
the disheartened. Among the thousands 
seen in several years’ attendance at Easter 
in Jerusalem, not one woman was seen 
whose face attracted more than a passing 
glance. The hard, deep lines of care and 
exposure had taken the place of youthful 
color, and their faces looked heavy and 
expressionless. Whenever the bishop or 
a high official appeared, they would seize 
the hem of his garment to touch it or to 
kiss it, reminding one of the Bible ex¬ 
pression, “ If I may but touch the hem of 
His garment.” For a moment, while 



Undressing for the long awaited Bath in the 
Sacred Stream. 


doing this, their eyes would flash and their 
faces lighten up, but at once their interest 
would fade away and a vacant stare would 
follow, leaving an expression actually cow¬ 
like. Their ever-present thought is to 
reach the Jordan, put on their burial 
shroud, which has been carefully cherished 
for many years at home, bathe in the 
sacred water, and take home some of the 
holy water to have sprinkled upon their 
bodies when they are laid out for burial. 

On the Monday of Holy Week thou¬ 
sands of these Russian pilgrims leave the 
city of Jerusalem to camp that night at 
Gilgal, accompanied by a vast throng of 
pious devotees from every land who take 
advantage of the governmental escort af¬ 
forded the pilgrimage. Every clime is 
represented. The procession is escorted 
by the Turkish Governor of the city with 
a great show of cavalry and soldiers. The 
long march is hot and dusty, and the en¬ 
tire day is spent on the road to Jericho. 
Stops are made at the Samaritan Inn and 
the Apostles’ Fountain. Although the 
way is long and hard, no one complains, 
for blessings follow upon the journey. 
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Again, it is a part of their religion, and 
they do not consider the difficulties. The 
Slavonic mind is completely under priestly 
control, and no one murmurs at any suf¬ 
fering. Their constant thought is 

Christ suffered more upon the Cross.” 
As one poor peasant woman grows weary, 
another takes her bundle, for they “ bear 
one another’s burdens,” and they struggle 
along till night brings them to the Russian 
Hospice on the site of Gilgal. Refresh¬ 
ment is here provided and rude shelter 
afforded for the night. Worn and weary 
by their long journey (although some too 
ill to walk have been taken in carriages), 
it is not long before they are sound asleep 
dreaming of the morrow. Early the next 
morning in groups and families, they wend 
their way across the plain in order to 
reach the fords of the Jordan where the 
bathing takes place at early sunrise. 
Here they believe Christ was baptized by 
John the Baptist, and one of the am¬ 
bitions of their life is to sprinkle them¬ 
selves with water at this spot made sacred 
forever by the Bible story. 

The fords of the Jordan, where annual¬ 
ly occurs the bathing of the pilgrims, is an 
hour’s ride from the Dead Sea. The 
walk across the plain from their night 
camp is about an hour and a half and is 
hot and trying. After the long march to 
the ford, the people settle down in groups 
to rest. Every pain and jolt on the road 
is forgotten in the realization of the holy 
purpose of the pilgrimage,—to prepare for 
death. After an interval of repose all 
seek a place to undress and put on their 
robe, the burial shroud which has been 
carefully guarded on the long journe)^. 
The clothing is taken off without any 
sense of shame, and the pilgrims seem 
utterly unconscious of the crowds about as 
they prepare for their bath. The shroud is 
a fine white robe that will cover the body 
when it is dressed for burial and is worn 


in the water with a girdle or cord. 1 his 
garment, after being purified by washing 
in the water of the Jordan, is preserved 
with the greatest care for the remainder 
of life. 

All take into the river their bottles, 
pails and cans, to fill them with holy 
water to be used at home for sprinkling 
the bodies of their friends and their own 
when taken to their final resting place. 
It is quite amusing, often, to watch some 
of the women select a clean spot where 
the water is undisturbed so as not to 
take home dirty water, for it seems incon¬ 
sistent that dirty water should be holy. This 
water must be boiled before leaving Jer¬ 
icho in order to kill all germs, for it soon 
acquires, unboiled, an intensely disagree¬ 
able odor. After boiling, it becomes per¬ 
fectly clear, and when sealed up in bottles 
will keep indefinitely. 

Once out of the water, the bath over, 
the shroud is taken off and set to dry on 
the bushes. The women unroll their 
bags of clean clothes. The soiled ones 
are tied up and put away and a new life 
for the pilgrim begins. They feel they 
have accomplished the one,—perhaps the 


* 
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Bathing in the River Jordan in their Funeral Shrouds. 

greatest—task of their lives, which will 
bring to them always, when in tribulation, 
the greatest consolation, namely,—a per¬ 
fect preparation for death. A short ser¬ 
vice is said over the water bottles, which 
are blessed by the priests, and soon after 
the pilgrims in groups and singly leave the 
shore of the Sacred Stream and wander 
musingly back to the camp to rest and 
pray and make ready for the long climb 
back to Jerusalem. 

Now, what is the object of these great 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land ? Some say 
there is a deeper significance in this act of 
piety than is apparent on the surface. The 
transportation from Russia of so many 
thousands of people, the receiving and dis¬ 
posal of such large bodies of pilgrims, re¬ 
quire great preparation and systematic 
arrangements. The housing and main¬ 
tenance of thousands necessitate large hol- 
steries where they may be sheltered and 
protected. As they are ignorant and cred¬ 
ulous and easily imposed upon by the 
greedy Arabs, a high wall with iron gates 
is always built about the Russian build¬ 
ings. A lofty view tower is also built for 
their amusement that they may look over 


the land, far and wide, which they have 
not the time and the means to visit. The 
church thus aids them in every way to 
come to Palestine and will care for them 
while they are there, feeding and shelter¬ 
ing them, without cost, if necessary. As 
a rule, all pay something; but their pres¬ 
ence at the holy places is more desired 
than their money. The consequence is 
that there exists among the Russian pea¬ 
santry almost an idolatry for every sacred 
site, and the Russian pilgrims are found 
evetywhere, according to their means, 
traveling through Palestine. 

Now let us look below the surface of 
things that “are not what they seem.” 
This great idea of a pilgrimage spreads the 
religious veneration for “ the holy places ” 
all over the Russian empire. Suppose a 
religious war should arise between Russia 
and Turkey who holds Palestine as a sub¬ 
ject country. In a trice, on a hint from the 
Czar, the priests would carry the word, 
and the whole Russian peasantry would 
be fired with zeal to rescue “the holy 
places ” from the Turks. The pilgrim 
steamer transportation service would be¬ 
come at once the Army Transportation 
Bureau. The pilgrims would be replaced 
by soldiers, the walled hospices would 
become army barracks, and the innocent 
view towers signal stations,—flashing 
messages from Jaffa to Ramleh, from 
Ramleh to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem 
across the Jordan, and thence up and 
down the length of Palestine. This is 
not a fancy, but the cold military logic 
that anticipates events. Abdul Hamid, 
Sultan of Turkey, has a motto, “ After 
me, the deluge,”—in other words, “ When 
I am gone, everything in Turkey may go 
to ruin.” Russia, in this event, intends 
to be the first on the ground and nearest 
to Jerusalem, and will probably seize the 
“ holy places,” as protector, if Germany, 
who is now the most favored nation in 
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Blessing of the Holy Water from the Jordan for the 
Russian Pilgrims. 


Syria and a friend of the Sultan, can be 
diplomatically checkmated. There is no 
doubt of the issue. The slow German is 
no match for the sly Russian, whose po¬ 
litical agents to accomplish state ends may 
draw for any amount without notice on the 
Czar’s personal exchequer. 

Thus, under the great Russian Pilgrim¬ 
age to the Jordan there lie great political 
aims and possibilities,—far beyond the 
comprehension of the pious, unlettered 
pilgrim who knows not the important part 
he is playing in the much-dreaded “ Rus¬ 
sianizing of the East.” 


THE THREE-AMERICAS 
RAILWAY. 

OU can now travel from Montreal or New 
York continuously by rail to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepee, some 5,000 miles; but if you 
want to reach Valparaiso or Buenos Ayres you 
have to take ship at Vera Cruz, on the east 
coast, or Acapulco or Guaymas, on the west 
coast, of Mexico, and the voyage is long, 
tedious and wearing. Between the southern 
terminus of any Mexican railway and Panama, 
1,000 miles intervene. It is important to make the 
connection as soon after work begins on the United 
States canal as possible. In the forwarding of 


material and supplies such a road would pay its 
way. The construction of it would give a great im¬ 
petus to the proposed Three-Americas system. 
Argentina is spending a vast amount of money in 
railway building, exhibiting more enterprise in that 
respect than even Mexico. To extend the trunk 
line from the Isthmus of Panama to the Argentine- 
Bolivian border would be a tremendous undertak¬ 
ing, but surveys show it to be feasible. 

The early consummation of the enterprise is, of 
course, not to be expected. Railroad building in 
Columbia, Peru and Bolivia will be an arduous 
and, in some districts, an unhealthy business. It 
is to be supposed that the valley of the Magdalena 
River will be taken for several hundred miles in 
Columbia, and fever will there claim hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of victims. In Peru and 
Bolivia the engineering difficulties will make pro¬ 
gress slow. To make the railway ultimately profit¬ 
able, it must run along the eastern foothills of the 
Andes in Peru and pass through La Paz and 
Sucre, the chief towns of Bolivia. The country 
to be traversed is a wilderness that is often a desert, 
but compared with the Magdalena Valley, most of 
its great spaces are healthy. To hit off the time 
when the road will be carried down to the Argen¬ 
tine frontier, one would have to be the seventh son 
of a seventh son. Each country, however, can 
furnish a quota of hardy workmen who are accus¬ 
tomed to feats requiring strength and endurance. 
Revolution will be the bugbear of the railway 
builders. Peru will be found peaceable enough, 
and there will be no trouble in Bolivia if that 
country can settle its dispute with Brazil about 
Acre. The storm centre is Columbia. At present 
the outlook for an uninterrupted right of way is not 
bright; but at the best it will be several years 
before the pick is struck in Columbian soil, and by 
that time the insurrectos may be well in hand. 
The railway is a great civilizer and the promise of 
one will have a sedative effect on the politicians. 

To share the optimistic forcasts of those who say 
that the line will be in running order by 1910 is 
not easy, for capitalists will have to be convinced 
that the railway can be operated through northern 
South America with a reasonable promise of divi¬ 
dends. The Napoleon who can put life into the 
enterprise by his energy will have to arise. Success 
would immortalize him. He should be a citizen 
of the United States and American capital should 
build the road. Controlling the canal and man¬ 
aging the New York and Buenos Ayres Railway 
Company, our influence in the southern continent 
would become too strong to be challenged by any 
European critic of the Monroe Doctrine. 







The Traveller in Spain. 

H. H. POWERS, PH. D. 

PART II 

MOOR AND CHRISTIAN. 


T HE slow progress of Roman conquest 
in Spain was fully compensated by 
its results. If Roman customs and Roman 
rule were here established last of all, it 
was here, perhaps, that they longest held 
sway. The completion of the conquest 
was followed by four centuries of tran¬ 
quillity such as Spain had never known 
before and such as no other part of the 
empire enjoyed before or after. The 
great empire had begun to decay almost 
as soon as it was completed. Fed upon 
plunder and maintained by the incorpora¬ 
tion of civilizations older than her own, 
Rome found in the completion of her con¬ 
quests the beginning of poverty and de¬ 
cline. Italy was exhausted and her out¬ 
posts were suffered to relax their vigilance. 
And as the barbarian from East and North 
broke through the cordon of guardian 
provinces to plunder enervated Rome they 
left desolation in their track. From the 
Pyrenees to the Nile the barbarian marked 
his path across Roman territory with fiery 
desolation. But Spain was spared. Her 
neighbors were already Roman, and even 
if they had cared to war against the 
mother city, their path would not have 
lain through Spain. Spain was out of the 
world and was untouched by the disturb¬ 
ing influences that swept over the inner 
circle of provinces. The isolation which 
had formerly kept Spain barbarian now 
kept it Roman with equal tenacity for four 
hundred years. Not until Rome and the 
nearer provinces had been plundered again 
and again, and had at last bestowed the 
imperial purple upon a Goth were bar¬ 
barian arms turned against the peaceful 
Roman province of the West. 


The four hundred years of peace were 
marked by many of the conquests of peace. 
Roman law became the law of Spain, 
great cities grew up, protected by Roman 
legions and organized by Roman states¬ 
men, while last but not least, Spain, along 
with the rest of the empire, became 
Christian. The change was not easy or 
quick, but it was complete as had been 
the changes before it. Judged from our 
distant standpoint, too, it seems to have 
been peaceful. Once accomplished, the 
devotion to the new faith was character¬ 
ized by the same tenacity that has always 
characterized this strongly unified people, 
undisturbed by the cross-currents of in¬ 
fluence that have made the history of 
more central lands one long record of 
change and vacillation. When at last the 
barbarian came into Roman Spain, and 
following him, the Goths with a mandate 
from the Roman emperor to expel the in¬ 
vader and restore Roman rule, the Goth 
found Christianity so intertwined with the 
civilization which he made haste to adopt, 
that he had no choice but to take both 
together. Not without quaint incident 
and crude misconception did the Gothic 
chieftains don the mantle of the new faith. 
When one was about to doff his bearskin 
coat to submit to the sacred rite of bap¬ 
tism he suddenly asked where were his 
ancestors, and receiving the prompt and 
characteristic Spanish reply, “ In Hell,” 
he said he thought he would rather be 
with his own folks. But others thought 
differently, holding the fellowship of the 
living more important than that of the 
dead. The gorgeous ritual, the higher 
ethics and the personal allegiances of the 
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Christian faith were convincing arguments, 
and so, as often happens, the conqueror 
yielded to the conquered, and he who 
came to blaspheme remained to pray. 

The establishment of the Visigothic 
rule was little more than a brief interrup¬ 
tion to Roman prosperity. Though de¬ 
pendence upon Rome became nominal 
and soon ceased altogether, the people 
scarcely knew the difference. Two or 
three centuries more were added to the 
four centuries of prosperity under Roman 
rule. Again the building work of peace 
went on unnoticed. During these centu¬ 
ries of Visigothic rule Spanish institutions 
were taking the shape that has ever since 
characterized this remarkable country. 
While all else was changing the church 
changed not save to profit by all other 
changes, ever deepening and broadening 
its power. The chroniclers tell us with 
rapture of the piety of kings who built 
churches and founded monasteries, en¬ 
dowing them with the best lands they 
possessed. Bit by bit the church laid its 
powerful hand upon Spain, body, soul and 
spirit. The people, so far from resisting, 
were foremost in welcoming the growth of 
ecclesiastical power. Elsewhere the ex¬ 
ercise of temporal power by the church 
was checked by sullen discontent or open 
revolt. Here the piety of princes, the 
fears of the devout and the simplicity of 
the masses played into ecclesiastical hands. 
The passing of a thousand years has not 
changed the devotion and the sacerdo¬ 
talism of Spain. The Pope is a “ prisoner 
of the Vatican,” stripped of temporal do¬ 
minion ; the churches of Italy are empty 
and the courier declaims to the roving 
tourist in the sacred choir unmindful of 
the priest who prays at the altar or the 
circle of ecclesiastics who chant the per¬ 
functory mass. Not so in Spain. The 
churches throng with worshippers in sea¬ 
son and out of season, while the luckless 


tourist who steals a glance at pictured 
saint or storied shrine during service hours 
is called to sharp account and compelled 
to bow the knee. In Spain, Christianity 
is a fact; in Italy it is a memory. The 
Inquisition was no accident. It was but 
the expression of the perfect conviction of 
a people whose singleness of faith pro¬ 
duced Torquemada and Loyola. 

It was in the palmy days of Visigothic 
Spain that the crescent rose in the East. 
Here in this cradle of religions a new 
faith had been born, destined to rouse the 
oriental fatalist from his sleep and fire him 
with a new ambition. Westward it slowly 
took its course, following the long 
line of the central sea by an unwonted 
path where a fringe of folk gaze upon its 
southern shore and turn their backs to the 
burning desert. And after it streamed a 
countless throng frenzied to subdue the 
world to their prophet. Here alone in 
Mussulman fanaticism was a match for 
the faith of Spain. And where at last the 
broadening crescent shone upon the West¬ 
ern sea and the Prophet pitched his tent 
by the Pillar of Hercules the conflict was 
but a question of opportunity. The op¬ 
portunity was not long in presenting itself. 
The Visigothic kingdom had had time to 
grow strong and to decay. Dissensions 
had destroyed its unity and exactions had 
alienated its people. The Jews, most ob¬ 
stinate of peoples, had yielded to no pros¬ 
elyting arguments and had suffered for 
their faith. A worsted claimant for the 
throne invited the Prophet to wrest it 
from his adversary. He did so and kept it 
for himself. With incredible rapidity he 
swept northward to the Pyrenees, leaving 
but a few inaccessible fastnesses to the 
Christian refugees who refused submission 
even on terms of tolerance. For a mo¬ 
ment even the Pyrenees seemed no barrier 
to the advance. On swept the crescent 
and turned eastward in its course. The 
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name of Allah was heard on the banks of 
the Loire, and crossing the Pyrenees on 
the west and the Hellespont on the East, 
the Prophet seemed about to draw his 
girdle about the Christian world. Who 
knows what would have happened if 
Charles the Hammer had not withstood 
the Saracen onset in that long seven days’ 
battle of Tours ? Might we not have 
prayed toward Mecca and heard the 
muezzin call from our village minaret ? 
But it was not to be. Broken and re¬ 
pulsed, the Saracen host retired behind its 
Pyrenean walls, the defender rested from 
his labors and the crescent began to wane. 
Meanwhile the Christian refugees had 
grown strong in their mountain fastnesses 
where pigmy kingdoms defied the attacks 
of the infidel and prepared his undoing. 
Slowly they extended their borders, 
learned to unite their forces and profited 
by their enemy’s mistakes. And these 
mistakes did not tarry. The tolerance by 
which the Saracen had won his easy con¬ 
quest over the Visigoths who had always 
ruled as aliens, had been but a transition 
measure. Between Christianity and Mo¬ 
hammedanism there could be no recon¬ 
ciliation. The Spaniard could exchange 
masters but not religions. Pressure 
brought resistance, all to the advantage of 
the Christian North. Slowly the Moslem 
retreated. His capital shifted from To¬ 
ledo to Cordova, with the loss of half his 
realm, and then to Granada, the mountain 
fastness where, with insignificant territo¬ 
ries, he made a long stand and gave the 
finishing touches to his incomparable civ¬ 
ilization. Then, in the year when Savon¬ 
arola founded a new Florence and Colum¬ 
bus discovered a new world, the cross 
rallied its followers for the final struggle, 
and the departing Boabdil gazed with tears 
upon his lost Alhambra. 

The meteor course of the Moor is 
quickly told. His seems a phantom em- 

24.4 * From original Stereographs. 
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pire, a hoar-frost picture wrought in sleep 
and vanishing with the rising sun. But 
his power was neither ephemeral nor in¬ 
significant. Nearly eight centuries elapsed 
from the time the bold Tarik landed at 
the mighty rock that bears his altered 
name to the time when his feeble de¬ 
scendant sought refuge across the narrow 
sea. The Moor came to Spain a bar¬ 
barian bigot and left it the most cultured 
of Europeans. Unwarily tolerant and 
unwisely fanatical, he failed to commend 
his faith to the most tenacious of Chris¬ 
tian peoples, but during the more peaceful 
periods of his rule he wrought that faith 
into the highest forms it has ever known, 
forms which in beauty and in worth were 
remembered with a sigh of regret in the 
day when they were supplanted by the 
faith of Loyola and Torquemada. In the 
lovely mountain realm of Granada where 
the Moor dwelt longest, his work was 
fairest and most complete. While the 
Christian world slept in mediaeval dark¬ 
ness, his court was the abode of science 
and enlightenment. Art flourished as 
though under the magician’s hand. The 
sword was oftener sheathed than in Chris¬ 
tian lands and mighty undertakings minis¬ 
tered to the arts of peace. His influence 
upon the civilization of Spain was deep 
and lasting. But the crescent now shed 
but a waning light and the victories of the 
future were to be won under a sterner 
symbol. The light of the new faith was 
but a somber substitute, but it was not a 
dying flame. Yet how often as we read 
of the zeal that devastated the Nether¬ 
lands or trace the path of thought by the 
glare of the auto da fe must we recall the 
genial light of the crescent, and the trav¬ 
eller who sees the vandalism that the con¬ 
queror has wrought in Cordova and Gran¬ 
ada sheds tears with Boabdil that the glory 
of the Moor has departed. 

*From original Stereographs. 
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Rambles in Greece. 

CHARLES N. CREWDSON, 

Corresponding Secretary Chicago Society of Egyptian Research. 

PART II. 


6 i A THENS is Greece, and the Acrop- 
olis is Athens.” 

I found this common saying untrue ; 
there is a great deal of interest in Greece 
besides its chief city. 

The physical geography of the country 
is unique. The land consists of moun¬ 
tains and small valleys. Were one of the 
many shepherds who tend their flocks on 
the hillside to have a crook ten miles long 
he could scarcely lay it on the ground 
anywhere in the 
whole of Greece 
without having one 
end of it touch a 
mountain crag. The 
soil for the most part 
is poor, although 
there are some toler¬ 
ably fertile regions. 

On account of 
the poverty of the 
soil the crops are 
none too abundant. 

Greece does not 
raise enough wheat, 
barley and corn for 
her own consump¬ 
tion ; much bread¬ 
stuff is imported. 

Some tobacco and cotton are also produced. 
Currants, grapes and olives constitute the 
principal crops. More than fifteen million 
dollars worth of currants and large quantities 
of wine and olives are exported each year. 
The currants grow on small bushes which 
resemble our tumbleweeds. The grape¬ 
vines, too, are closely pruned and hover 
near to the ground. The region sur¬ 
rounding the Gulf of Corinth is especially 
rich in these small fruits, and many olive 
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groves deck the west coast of Pelopone- 
sus. Some of the Greek wines are de¬ 
licious ; that which the peasants drink is 
very peculiarly flavored with the rosin 
which they put in it in order to preserve 
it. The stone crop also is abundant. 
The mountains yield great quantities of 
marble. The principal quarries are in the 
sides of Mount Pentellicon, which fur¬ 
nished materials for building the Stadium 
and old Athenian temples, and on the 

Island of Paros, 
whence comes the 
pure Parian marble 
used by the old 
Greek sculptors. 

Among the pres¬ 
ent population of 
Greece there are 
very few of the pure 
old Greek type. 
Some who bear re¬ 
semblance to the 
ancients, however, 
are yet found on the 
neighboring islands 
and in the regions 
around Megara and 
Delphi. The coun¬ 
try has been succes¬ 
sively overrun by Slavs, Albanians and 
Wallachians. The Greeks have adopted 
for their national costume the dress of 

the Albanian Highlanders, or Skypetaes, 

as they call themselves. This kilted 

vesture resembles that of the Scotch High¬ 
landers. The apparel of the peasant 
women of Greece is also patterned after 
that of the Albanian dames. They wear 
a long, loose gown, not tightly girded at 
the waist, and over this a multicolored 
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jacket ; they also braid gilt coinlike trink¬ 
ets in their hair and make breast orna¬ 
ments of pieces of money. The Walla- 
chians (or Rouma¬ 
nians) dwell among 
the mountains, lead¬ 
ing the life of no¬ 
madic shepherds, 
and are scarcely 
more civilized than 
the wandering Be¬ 
douin tribes of the 
North African des¬ 
erts. Aside from 
these peoples there 
are also in Greece 
more or less Jews 
and Turks. 

The country peo¬ 
ple live simply. The 
climate is not rigor¬ 
ous, and they need 
but little clothing. They depend for com¬ 
fort mostly upon a heavy goat’s hair cloak, 
one of which will last many years. Meat 
is not much eaten ; 
coarse bread, olives 
and bitter resinous 
wine suffice for nour¬ 
ishment. Although 
the peasants live 
thus sparcely, they 
are very hospitable ; 
they deem it wrong 
to accept pay for 
food and shelter af¬ 
forded to a stranger. 

The Greeks have 
a strong religious 
sense. In this little 
country there are 
nearly two hundred 
convents and many 
monasteries. In the north part of Volo, 
in Thessaly, there is one very interesting 
old monastery, called Meteora, because, as 


* Only Access to Monastery of St. Barlaam (250 ft. 
by rope), Meteora. 
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it were, it is in midair. It rests on the 
crest of a high crag, one thousand and 
eight hundred and twenty feet high. The 

monks let down a 
net attached to a 
long rope more or 
less rotten and with 
a windlass draw vis¬ 
itors up the dizzy 
precipice. During 
the brutal wars of 
the fourteenth cent¬ 
ury this monastery 
and many neigh¬ 
boring ones were 
built on inaccessible 
heights as places of 
refuge. The largest 
monastery in Greece 
is that of Megas- 
pelaeon, near the 
south coast of the 
It is built in a spacious 
vaulted cave at the foot of a cliff. The 
pious monks profess to see three crosses 

graven in the gaping 
sides of this cliff, 
but their vision is 
perhaps clouded by 
much righteousness, 
for although I 
strained my eyes I 
did not see even 
one. This monas¬ 
tery is also the 
oldest in Greece; it 
was founded in the 
fourth century. The 
order of monks here 
is idorrhythmic — 
that is, each one 
cultivates a small 
piece of land of his 
own, which upon his death he bequeaths 
to a successor whom he chooses. The 
income of Megaspelaeon was more than 
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two million francs a few centuries ago, but 
now it has dwindled to scarcely more than 
one-fourth of that amount. 

Although the Greeks are fervid in re¬ 
ligion, they are yet fond of" frolic. The 
greatest annual festival now held in Greece 
is that at Megara, a town thirty miles 
northwest of Athens. People come to 
this Easter fair from all over Peloponesus, 
as well as from the mainland. Dressed in 
their brilliant native costumes, the Greek 
women, when they execute their graceful 
national dances at Megara, make a gay 
kinematic picture. 

Those versed in classic lore feel when 
touring Greece that 
they must visit 
Delos, Marathon, 

Eleusis, Corinth and 
Delphi, and the 
archaeologist wishes 
to acquaint himself 
with the regions 
around Nauplia and 
Olympia. Although 
on the sacred island 
of Delos Latona 
gave birth to Apollo, 
the casual tourist 
now visiting its bar¬ 
ren shores finds little 
to compensate him 
for his rough voyage 
there, unless by self- 
hypnotization he can see a handful of 
Greeks putting to flight great hosts of 
Persians. The plain of Marathon is mon¬ 
otonous ; and for him the road to Eleusis 
is stupid, except when some fairy brings to 
his fancy the sacred torchlight procession 
wending toward the shrine of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

But at Corinth one is interested both 
on account of its historic association and 
because of the superb view. At this place 
Paul established a church, and to his little 


band of followers here he afterward wrote 
the “ Epistles to the Corinthians.” From 
the top of the hill of old Corinth the out¬ 
look is enchanting. Looking toward the 
south and west on a clear day the Acrop¬ 
olis at Athens and Mount Hymettos can 
be seen plainly, while in the opposite direc¬ 
tion beneath you spread the vineyards and 
olive groves which line the shores of the 
blue Corinthian gulf. The icy head of 
Mount Parnassus, the mountain home of 
the ancient Greek gods, unless draped with 
clouds, is also visible in the north. 

Parnassus, although so awful in its ma¬ 
jesty that it bids you to look at it only 

from afar, is yet so 
beautiful when the 
sunshine makes its 
snowy peak glitter 
that you wish to 
draw close to it. 
You can do so by 
crossing the Gulf of 
Corinth and landing 
on the north shore 
at Itea. In pro¬ 
ceeding direct from 
Athens to Itea you 
sail through a canal 
three and one-half 
miles long, which 
is cut across the 
isthmus of Corinth. 
This canal makes 
the sea route two hundred miles shorter 
than formerly. The voyage across the villa- 
fringed gulf affords an ever-changing pan¬ 
orama, and one is subdued by the sorcery 
of nature when late in the afternoon 
purple shadows from the jagged cliffs hug 
the surrounding ravines and the declining 
sun shining upon the waves makes them 
seem like molten gold. At Itea there are 
always carriages or big awkward mules— 
heavens, how they jolt !—waiting to trans¬ 
port to Parnassus. Reaching the foot of 
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the mountain you see the Castalian spring, 
in which pilgrims always bathed before 
consulting the oracle of Delphi, gushing 
forth within the sacred precincts of the 
pious sanctuary. There is an air of mys¬ 
tery attaching to this entire region which 
makes one feel as if he were indeed a visi¬ 
tor in the garden of a god. The ascent 
of Parnassus is rather tedious, and while 
the view is more expansive, it is not so 
pleasing as that from the hill of old 
Corinth. 

In the vicinity of Nauplia (which is on 
the east coast of Peloponesus), lie Epi- 
dauros, Tyrius and Mycenae. There is 
no reward for visiting the haunts of the 
great faith healer after whom the modern 
town of Epidauros is named, and the 
cyclopean walls of Tyrius, while interest¬ 
ing to the archaeologist, to the average 
traveller are all tame blocks of stone. At 
Mycenae Dr. Schleimann, the noted Ger¬ 
man excavator, found what he believed 
was the tomb of Agamemnon, the great 
leader in the war against Troy. From 
this and similar tombs he took many gold 
ornaments, which are now installed in the 
museum at Athens. Near the sepulchres 
excavators have also found real Egyptian 
pottery bearing the name of Amenhophis 
III., a king in Egypt, one thousand five 
hundred years before Christ—three centu¬ 
ries before the presumably mythical Tro¬ 
jan war. 

But in Greece the real Mecca of archje- 
ologists and art lovers is Olympia, where 
the old Olympic games were held. It lies 
a few hours by rail south of Patras, the 
western seaport of the Peloponesus. Many 
interesting old ruins are found here, but 
the veritable Kaaba stone of Olympia is 
the marble image of the Greek god 
Hermes. This statue by Praxiteles is the 
4 ‘ most exquisite product of the chisel re¬ 
maining from antiquity.” The form of 
this marble deity is faultless. On his left 


arm, which rests upon the slender stump 
of a tree, he bears the infant Dionysus, 
whom he tempts with some toy, which he 
holds above the child in his right hand. 
His head leans slightly toward the babe, 
and in his face is that most wonderful of 
all expressions—an expression so God-like 
that you feel he is the father of all things, 
and yet so human that he seems only the 
father of a child. 

Leaving Patras at night you reach Corfu, 
which lies to the north, the following 
forenoon. This little island is one of the 
most thriving principalities in modern 
Greece. Figs, lemons and oranges grow 
there abundantly, and a great deal of wine 
is produced. The olive trees of Corfu are 
the largest in the world ; many of them 
grow fifty to sixty feet high. The town 
itself, spread out below the vine-clad old 
fortress, is one of the quaintest little cities 
in Greece. Upon leaving Corfu— 
although the traveller has been disap¬ 
pointed upon reaching Athens—as the 
gray olive groves upon the hillsides of the 
island fade o’er the waters blue, he feels 
glad that he has tossed about a few weeks 
in the cradle of western civilization—glad 
that he has gone to Greece. 

HAS COST SO FAR $262,440,000. 

Ten years ago the Tsar Nicholas in¬ 
augurated the stupendous enterprise of 
building the Siberian Railroad. The 
work, begun at Vladivostock, has pro¬ 
gressed until now 5,628 verste (about 
3,700 miles) have been completed at a cost 
of $262,440,000. The first order for 
rolling stock was for $192,300,000, which 
did not include an appropriation of 
$47,160,000 to reinforce its means of 
transport. Furthermore the Trans-Sibe¬ 
rian Railway has appropriated $20,500,000 
for improvements. When completed this 
will be the greatest undertaking of the 
century. 
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SEEING THINGS AS THEY ARE. 

A. E. WINSHIP, PH. D. 

' | 'HE school is to prepare children and youth 
to take up life as it will be when they are 
men and women, conserving the best forces they 
find at work in their time and improving upon 
these forces as they pass them on to their succes¬ 
sors. The true teacher is more of a prophet than 
a historian ; he lives and thinks in what is to be 
rather than in what has been. He uses all that is 
and has been merely as guide lines to what is 
to be. 

Within five years, there have been transforma¬ 
tions which make it impossible for a man of to¬ 
morrow to know what to do or how to do it on the 
basis of any education received yesterday, except as 
he was inspired to keep abreast with the keenest 
activities of his own day. The brief Cuban war, 
the projected Panama Canal, the sudden expan¬ 
sion of American markets in all nations, the mul¬ 
titude of twenty-story buildings, the consolidation 
of transcontinental railway systems, the merging of 
ocean steamship lines, the immense trust combina¬ 
tions, the revelation of power in the anthracite 
strike, and wireless telegraphy indicate faintly 
how the education of the new century man and 
woman must differ from the old. No figure of 
speech can hint at the absurdity of educating boys 
and girls for life merely on the basis of processes 
in arithmetic, rules in grammar, text-book facts in 
geography, or anything else merely that was done 
prior to 1900 ; but this would be no more absurd 
than to expect to keep school expenses on a Nine¬ 
teenth Century basis, while demanding a Twen¬ 
tieth Century equipment. 

All the new demands may be summed up in the 
one sentence,—The child of to-day must be edu¬ 
cated to see things as they are. This is what the 
schools, with all their virtues, have never done. 

The child must see actual objects, activities, 
or when this is impossible, pictures that most 
nearly approximate reality. Let me illustrate the 
idea through pictures. Magazines and other 
periodicals that have a fabulous circulation insist 
without stint on pictures ; school books are illus¬ 
trated to the limit, that readers may see what they 
try to understand from the printed description. 


The picture enables the reader to appreciate what 
he never could without it. Since the days of 
Comenius, educators have been waking up more 
and more to the importance of illustrations to sup¬ 
plement or take the place of word descriptions. 
One thing, however, they have utterly failed to do; 
that is to recognize that there is one fundamental 
difference that divides all photographic illustration 
into two distinct classes. One of these classes, 
the ordinary photographs, give the advantages of 
one-eye vision only. The other class, stereoscopic 
photographs, give the advantages of two-eye 
vision. An ordinary photograph of a given scene 
is taken by the use of one lens, giving us just what 
we might see with one eye from that particular 
standpoint. A stereograph is taken by the use of 
two lenses side by side (between two and three 
inches apart), giving us just what vie might see 
with our full equipment of two eyes ; and this is 
quite another matter. No educator would think 
it was anything less than a great misfortune if he 
or a child should be deprived of the use of one 
eye, and yet we have been very indifferent to this 
matter when we have come to the field of illustra¬ 
tion. It is time there was a thorough realization 
of the great loss to education that is here in¬ 
volved. 

A one-plane picture can never reveal anything 
precisely as it is, especially if action enters into 
the question. The noblest gallery of photographs 
or of copper plate engravings has limitations. 
They are simply flat surfaces and require a highly 
trained mind and imagination to translate them 
into life. 

Fortunately, in stereographs, we may see things 
full of life and action, standing forth with height, 
breadth and thickness. It is time that their use 
be insisted upon in the schools. 

Through the use of the stereoscope the stereo¬ 
graph becomes a thing of life and we see things as 
they are. A Carnegie or a Rockefeller could be 
of vastly greater service to the nation and to in¬ 
dividuals by equipping every public school in the 
land with the means of seeing things as they are 
than by putting the same amount of money into a 
university; but many believe the public is able to 
take care of itself, and, if so, this should be done 
at public expense. The idea of the stereograph in 
school is young yet, but one enterprising firm, 
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in New York City, has placed school people 
under great obligation by perfecting stereo¬ 
scopic photography and carrying its application 
to such an extent that pupils can sit in the 
school-room and see, close at hand, any 
country,city or industry which they are studying. 
Special maps have been prepared to accompany 
the travel stereographs, which, by themselves, im¬ 
mensely increase the value of each stereograph by 
giving the observer exact knowledge of his loca¬ 
tion. By means of these maps, the point of view, 
the direction of view and the extent of vision in 
each stereograph are definitely shown, so that the 
relation of each stereographed scene to others in 
the vicinity and to the whole country can be real¬ 
ized almost at a glance. 

President Eliot of Harvard recalls the fact that 
when he entered Harvard they taught all the nat¬ 
ural sciences without a student’s laboratory and 
degrees were earned without performing a single 
physical or chemical experiment. This is almost 
unbelievable by a man under forty years of age, 
but it was no more absurd than it is now to study 
history or geography, as they are generally studied 
to-day, without adequate first-hand experience of 
seeing places, things and people, or, (the next 
best things) experiences of seeing places, things 
and people with the life-like realism of effect 
which is given by the stereoscope. Educators to¬ 
day are practically one in declaring that sense ex¬ 
perience should be the foundation-stone of mind¬ 
building in the elementary schools ; but how is 
this ideal to be worked out ? Natural history 
specimens within a certain limited range can be 
made directly accessible to sight and touch. The 
mountain-range, the prairie, the sweeping current 
of the river, the sea-shore, the glacier, the desert, 
the volcano and the jungle, the places on this 
earth that stand eternally associated with great 
personalities and great deeds, the homes of the 
people who are making history to-day—all these 
remain outside the child’s own mental world save 
as he gets more or less dim reflections of them 
from the surface of somebody else’s experience. 
It ought not to be so. It will not long remain so. 
The stereoscope will ultimately enlarge its field to 
include everything in art, in history, in nature 
study, in geography, in which the thing itself is 
not available but in which a clearly visualized 
concept of the thing is needed as a basis for sound 
thinking. 

When will educational leaders and school 
people learn that it would be immeasurably more 
service to the cause of public education to have a 
medium of enlightenment such as the stereoscope 


projected into all elementary and preparatory school 
life, than to hold perfunctory symposiums over 
issues that have been outgrown for a quarter of a 
century ? 

EXPLORATIONS IN THE FAR 
SOUTH. 

HERE are four expeditions at the 
present time exploring the far south, 
whose unknown area is greater than twice 
that of Europe. These operations are 
carried on by English, German, Scottish 
and Swedish parties. 

Nothing has been heard from the Ger¬ 
man expedition for more than a year. 
They are amply equipped and provisioned, 
and they did not intend to send any in¬ 
telligence in regards to their operations 
before June, 1904. 

An auxiliary vessel, the Morning , re¬ 
cently entered the Anarctic regions, 
carrying additional equipment for the 
British expedition, which is exploring 
south of New Zealand. 

The Scottish expedition, under the 
command of W. S. Bruce, and on board 
the Scotia, sailed from the Falkland Islands 
for the far south in January, 1903. The 
other three expeditions have had a year’s 
start of the British expedition, but the 
latter has an able leader and staff, and 
will doubtlessly do equally important work. 


We would like to call the attention of 
our readers to certain very valuable im¬ 
provements recently made by the Blair 
Camera Co., especially to the No. 3 
Special and No. 4 Folding Wenos, with 
extension bed operated by rack and pinion, 
and extreme length of bellows and Rising 
and Falling Front, with extra R. R. lenses 
of long focus. These cameras are also 
very desirable for fitting high-grade lenses, 
and owing to their compactness must 
prove very popular. 






Washington, D. C,, from the Summit of the Washington Monument. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLERS’ 
CLUB. 

An Easter Trip to Washington. 

HILE Washington is perennially attractive, 
yet its charm is greatest at the Easter 
time, for there is no city on the American conti¬ 
nent, and scarcely another anywhere in the world, 
that at all approaches it in springtime glory. Its 
broad avenues, palatial residences, grand Govern¬ 
ment buildings, spacious parks and splendid in¬ 
stitutions are then seen at the best, and afford the 
visitor boundless satisfaction and pleasure. It is, 
indeed, the opinion of world-wide travellers that 
Washington, in the springtime at least, is one of 
the handsomest capitals in the world. 

For those journeying to this famous city by way 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti¬ 


more, there is afforded the joy of visiting famous 
and picturesque regions, and there may also be a 
mingling of the varied attractions of travel on land 
and water. In such a tour there are celebrated 
rivers and majestic mountain ranges, and the 
grandest country the sun shines on to cross, and 
when one reaches the capital, the great throbbing 
heart of the greatest republic on earth, there are 
most glorious sights to be witnessed. And let it 
be remembered that the foregoing glowing state¬ 
ments are not the boastful expressions of a vain¬ 
glorious nature, which weakness in times past has 
been attributed to Americans. Such an estimate 
of Washington is expressed by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the eminent English writer, in a recent 
number of The Nineteenth Century : 

“ The Capitol at Washington struck me as being the most 
effective mass of public buildings in the world, especially when 
viewed at some distance, and from the park in which it stands.” 
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Rear view of 
White House 
Washington 
D. C. 
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.“ I have no hesitation in saying that the site of 

the Capitol is the noblest in the world, if we exclude that of the 
Parthenon in its pristine glory. Neither Rome, nor Constanti¬ 
nople, nor Florence, nor Paris, nor Berlin, nor London possesses 
any central eminence, with broad open spaces on all sides, 
crowned by a vast pile covering nearly four acres and rising to a 
height of nearly three hundred feet, which seems to dominate the 
whole city. Washington is the only capital city which has this 
colossal centre or crown, and Londoners can imagine the effect if 
their St. Paul’s stood in an open park reaching from the Temple 
to Finsbury Circus, and the great creations of Wren were 
dazzling white marble, and soared into an atmosphere of sunny 
light.” 

Among the latest additions to the attractions of 
the city is the Congressional Library Building, 
one of the most magnificent edifices ever erected for 
this or other purposes. It is constructed of New 
Hampshire granite and covers nearly four acres of 
ground. 

The list of chief attractions in and about this 
famous city are as follows : — 

New Congressional Library, open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

U. S. Capitol, Capitol Hill, open from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

Botanical Gardens, 3rd St. and Penn. Ave,. open from 8 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. 

U. S. Treasury, 15th St. and Penn. Ave., open from 10 a. m. to 
2 p. m. Tours between 10:30 and 12, 1 and 2. 

Executive Mansion, Cor. 16th St. and Penn. Ave., open from 
10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

New Corcoran Art Gallery, Cor. 17th St. and N. Y. Ave., open 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Sundays, 1:30 p. m. to 5 p. m. Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, free days. 

State, War and Navy Departments, Cor. 17th St. and Penn. 
Ave., open 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


(in the Library of the State Department may be seen the origi¬ 
nal Declaration of Independence.) 

U. S. Naval Observatory, open from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Washington Monument, the Mall, open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 14th and B Sts., S. W., 
open from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

Agricultural Department, 12th and B Sts., S. W., open from 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Smithsonian Institution, Cor. 9th and B Sts., S. W., open from 
9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 

Dead Letter Museum, Penn. Ave. and 11th St., open from 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. 

National Museum, Cor. 9th and B Sts. S. W., open from 9 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. 

Medical Museum, Cor. 7th and B Sts. S. W., open from 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. 

U. S. Fish Commission, 7th and B Sts. S. W., open from 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. 

Patent Office, Cor. 7th and F Sts. N. W., open from 9 a. m. to 
2 . p. m. 

Pension Office, G St. bet. 4th and 5th Sts. N. W., open from 9 
a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Government Printing Office, Cor. North Capitol and H Sts., 
open from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

U. S Navy Yard, 8th St. S. E., open from 9 a. m. to sunset. 

(Concerts by the Marine Band every Monday at 10 a. m. and 
1:30 p. m. Guard Mount daily at 9 a. m.) 

Weather Bureau, 24th and M Sts., open from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. 

House in which Lincoln died, 516 10th St. N. W. 

Halls of the Ancients, N. Y. Ave., between 13th and 14th Sts., 
open from 9:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m. 

Popular Drives—National Soldiers’ Home and Arlington Cem¬ 
etery, Va., Oak View, via Woodley Park. 

Mount Vernon. Zoological Park. 

U. S. Deaf and Dumb Institute, Kendall Green, by carriage. 

U. S. Insane Asylum, open Wednesday, Anacostia Heights. 

Remarkably cheap rates for a week’s tour from 
New York to Washington are furnished by rail¬ 
roads and steamship lines, who add to the Wash¬ 
ington trip an opportunity to visit Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond and Gettysburg, all necessary 
expenses paid for $36.00. 
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Patented U. S. A., August 21 , 7900 . Patented Great Britain , March 22 , 7900 . 

Patented France, March 26 , 7900 . 6*. (7. Z>. 6\ Switzerland , cQp Patent Nr. 21 , 211 . 

Patents applied for in other countries. 

EXPLANATIONS OF MAP SYSTEM. 

(1) The red lines on this map mark out the territory shown in the respective stereographs. 

(2) The numbers in circles refer to stereographs correspondingly numbered. 

(3) The apex (), or point from which two lines branch out, indicates the place from which the view was taken, viz., 
the place from which we look out, in the stereograph, over the territory between the two lines. 

(4) The branching lines ( indicate the limits of the stereographed scene, viz., the limits of our vision on the right and 

left when looking at the stereograph. 

(5) The stereograph number without a circle is frequently placed at the end of each branching line (example 
to help locate quickly the space shown in a stereograph. 

( 6 ) Sometimes the encircled number is placed where it can be seen better and a zigzag line runs to the apex to which it refers. 

(7) Where the field of view in the stereographed scene is limited, its location is designated by the number of the stereograph 
in a circle without the branching lines. 
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KIEF. 

[Extracts from a book “ Russia Through the Stereo¬ 
scope,” by M. S. Emery, expressing one 
hundred Stereographs of Russia.] 

TILL another part of Russia well worth a 
journey is the southern region by the Black 
Sea. The best way to make that journey is to 
return to Moscow and then go by rail from Mos¬ 
cow down through Kursk and Kief to Odessa. 
The general map of Russia shows the route. The 
railway from Moscow leads through miles upon 
miles of forest, pasture and tillage land, almost 
level, with a few low, rolling hills. 

This southwestern part of the empire is known 


shall need it, for there are tremendously steep hills 
to climb before we see the more picturesque parts 
of the city. 

The people whom we meet and pass chatter 
Russian to each other, or hurry along about their 
errands to be done in the prosperous-looking shops. 
Even if we cannot read the lettered signs, we can, 
in many cases, tell at once what goods are kept for 
sale, for the Kief shop-keepers (indeed, most shop¬ 
keepers,) obligingly make allowances for the un¬ 
lettered condition of a large number of their native- 
born customers, and display pictorial signs too. 
By the way, the Russian alphabet itself, so orna¬ 
mental, if unintelligible to us Westerners, is said 
to have been largely the invention of the Byzantine 



Alexandrofski 
Slope and 
Winding Dnieper 
River, Kief, 
Russia. 

(Stereograph 83, 
Russian Stereo¬ 
scopic Tour.) 


as Little Russia ; it is rich not only in farm-lands 
but in songs and folk-tales as well. 

The great emphasis placed upon religious ob¬ 
servances in the land of the Czar is something 
noticeable wherever we may go, but there is one 
particular town, Kief, the one to which we are 
now going, whose ancient traditions make it a 
sacred spot in the eyes of the devout. It is the 
earliest Russian stronghold of the Christian 
Church. 

Think of finding electric street cars in the town 
where the ancient Slav people used to worship 
Perun, the northern Jupiter, wielder of thunder¬ 
bolts ! The world does move. Kief is a busy 
place. There are nearly two hundred thousand 
people who live here all the time, and when 
swarms of pilgrims come here to pray at the shrines 
the number is nearly doubled. 

The omnipresent droschky, you see, is still at 
your service if you want to explore the streets off 
the regular line of electric cars; and, indeed, we 


monks, who made a missionary journey into these 
lands away back in the ninth century. 

Let us turn our attention to the special map of 
Kief on the opposite page, and get a general idea 
of the city first. We should always read the ex¬ 
planations printed on these maps until we under¬ 
stand perfectly the system by which stereographed 
scenes are located. The Dnieper river practically 
bounds the city on the east. The Podol section of 
the city, on the north, is on a plain above the 
bluffs on the west bank of the Dnieper. 

We are to stand first, at the point indicated on 
the map by the number 84 and look out over the 
area included within the two red lines which 
branch out from there. 

84. Alexandrofski Slope and the Winding 
Dnieper River, Kief. 

Truly, this is the sort of landscape one ought to 
be able to see in the greatest empire on earth. As 
far as the eye can reach, this fertile plain stretches 
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out before us, and the great river lies in lazy 
majesty on its breast. It is the third largest river 
in Europe, this winding stream. Only the Volga 
and the Danube are longer. And as it leads from 
a point near Moscow down to the Black Sea, op¬ 
posite Constantinople, the key to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, it is easy to see how important it is as a water 


ride on a wild horse fresh from the Ukraine 
steppes. 

Here we are looking as we know, towards the 
northeast. Let us go next to a point on that ele¬ 
vation, with a path leading up to it, off to our left, 
and look back to our right; that is, down the 
Dneiper, towards the southeast. The map shows 


The St. Vladimir 
Monument, 
Dnieper, Russia. 
(Stereograph 84, 
Russian Stereo¬ 
scopic Tour.) 



highway, both for commercial and for political 
reasons. 

There are a great many fine descriptions of the 
Dnieper in Russian literature. Gogol says of the 
stream in midsummer weather : 

“ There is no ripple on the water. 

Vou look and you do not know if this majestic 
surface is in movement or motionless ; one might 
say it was of glass ; yet one is conscious that this 
pathway, blue as a mirror, immense in its width, 
infinite in its length, is springing forwards and 
eddying onwards.” 

This is the old Cossack country, the home of 
poetry and song and of wild adventures told us in 
our story-books. It was in this very town of Kief 
that Mazeppa, the hero of Byron’s wild-horse 
story, lived in the days of Peter the Great ; in¬ 
deed, he built a monastery and various churches 
here. One cannot help wondering what the old 
chieftain would think of the rides taken by sober 
citizens of Kief to-day, flying down these steep 
side-hill streets in these smart little trolley-cars, 
drawn by the very lightning itself. A first ex¬ 
perience of it would perhaps be as startling as a 


this position clearly by the lines which start a little 
above and to the left of our present location, and 
extend toward the lower right-hand corner of the 
map. 

85. The St. Vladimir Monument and the Mur¬ 
muring Dnieper, Kief. 

It was a happy thought to station the bronze 
figure of the old tenth century Grand Duke where 
he could look off over the land he formally Chris¬ 
tianized. It is true there had been individual 
Russian converts to Christianity before Vladimir’s 
day, but he took the people with him when he 
abandoned the old Slavonic paganism for the 
tenets of the Eastern Church, and the inhabitants 
of Kief were obediently baptized by thousands. 
It was from one of these high hills overlooking the 
Dnieper that Vladimir, with courage equal to his 
convictions, ignominiously pitched the great image 
of Perun, the god of thunder, whom he had used 
to worship. No half-way attitude of “Good 
Lord—good devil,” for sturdy Vladimir ! 

This is his own statue now, in monkish robes, 
supporting the cross of the faith with his strong 
right arm—how strong the Poles and the Tartars 
knew to their sorrow ! 
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HOMILETICAL WINDOWS TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

PART III. 

REV. DANIEL SHEPARDSON, PH. D. 

OR some weeks after his last inspirational view 
of Jerusalem and that “Upper Room’’ with 
its many hallowed and soul-stirring associations, 
the busy and somewhat jaded pastor, ever on the 
outlook for helpful themes for pulpit and prayer¬ 
meeting discourse, was fearful to look again through 
his “Homiletical Windows to the Holy Land,” lest 
he should find that other scenes less sacred than the 
last might not prove suggestive of living sermonic 
material, and lest the “Palestinian Tour” that had 
been thus far such a refreshment and a stimulous 
might lose its magic charm. But his fears were 
groundless. For as soon as he came into “The 
Valley of Kedron” (stereograph No. 14) and 


rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent with 
the sound of them.” It was these very hills that 
re-echoed that glad shout ! And Adonijah, the 
usurper, was setting up a rival court and was feast¬ 
ing with his friends at En-rogel, even within 
hearing distance ! But what terror seizes them 
when it becomes known that with whole-hearted¬ 
ness the people have crowned Solomon, who is the 
rightful heir ! So let us ever joyously crown Christ, 
whose right it is to reign, and his enemies will flee 
precipitate. The devil is an interloper. He has 
only a squatter’s rights. This is Christ’s world, 
by creation, by providence, by redemption, by 
inheritance. Because he is God's own son, God 
has said to him, “Ask of me, and I will give thee 
the nations for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” “Sit thou 
on my right hand, until thy enemies be made the 
footstool of thy feet.” Adonijah is ever an usur- 




(14) The Valley of 
Kedron and Village of 
Siloam—from the south. 


looked up at those two steep hill sides facing each 
other, the Mount of Offence and Mount Moriah, 
he saw in imagination the gaudy houses of idols 
upon the one and the glorious Temple of Jehovah 
upon the opposite hill in full view of each other, 
and he burned to preach a series of sermons upon 
that strangely wise and strikingly foolish king, 
Solomon. At Gihon in the valley of Hinnom, 
which valley joins the valley of Kedron at our very 
feet, Solomon was crowned. Can you not see 
“Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and the Cherethites 
and the Pelethites” as they come up the valley and 
cause Solomon “to ride upon the king’s mule” 
and bring him up to Gihon? “and Zadok the 
priest took the horn of oil out of the tent, and an¬ 
ointed Solomon. And all the people came up 
after him, and the people piped with pipes, and 


per and a coward. Crown Solomon, and Adonijah will 
flee. How far reaching is this principle and what 
a vivid illustration of it is presented in this ancient 
scene! What a critical time that was in the young 
king’s life when God appeared to him at Gibeon 
and said, “Ask what I shall give thee!” All 
about us are people who are being confronted by 
this same question ; and a helpful word from pas¬ 
tor or preacher upon “ Choices , wise and foolish ” 
may be brought from this event in Solomon’s life 
which might entirely change some human s char¬ 
acter and destiny. 

A wonderfully interesting and helpful study at 
any time is a study of “ The Prayers of the Bible.” 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple is 
a very suggestive example. All of us need to study 
prayer more than we do. It is an art, and that 
too a fine art. Nothing can help us along proper 
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lines of petition quite so surely as a careful con¬ 
sideration of these prayers recorded in Scripture. 

Another interesting subject in the series suggest¬ 
ed would be 1,1 Solomon's Wealth, Wisdom and 
Writings.” What an example, also, is Solomon 
of one who started with an high ideal and a noble 
purpose but ended his days in folly and shame ! 
“Let not him boast who putteth the armor on as he 
that taketh it off.” How many are the perils of 
comfortable middle life ! How sad it is to see one 
lose his youthful ideal, when that ideal was truly a 
lofty one ! At Gettysburg one of the color-bearers 
in the sharpness of the conflict found himself far 
ahead of his regiment, and heard the orders “Bring 
the colors back to the regiment but, amid the 
eagerness of the gallant charge, he shouted in re¬ 
ply, “Bring the regiment up to the colors !” And 
the most searching question of middle life is whether 
I shall still strive to bring my life up to my noble 
and youthful ideal, or lower my ideal to the level 
of my achievement. Alas for him who has lost his 
ideals! “Without a vision the people perish.” 
To keep the ideal high, and the heart set steadfast¬ 
ly upon it, makes progress possible and probable. 
To lose one’s ideal, or to lower it to the level of 
the actual, is ruin. Solomon’s career is a striking 
example of such a disaster. But perhaps the 
greatest lesson to be learned from Solomon’s life, 
and there is none more needed to-day, is the almost 
certain sorrow and defeat that unholy alliances will 
bring. How many lives both of men and women 
are hindered, made constantly unhappy, and ren¬ 
dered practically powerless for great good, by fool¬ 
ish or unfortunate marriages ! By unwise partner¬ 
ships and friendships ! What a pity that one so 
wise and capable as Solomon should barter away 
his all because of the religious customs and prac¬ 
tices of his heathen wives ! And yet how often we 
see similar things to-day in one form and another. 
How disasterous it is for parents to be divided in 
spiritural matters ! How unhappy, as a rule, is 
the effect upon the children ! Solomon and his 
heathen wives really made Rehoboam what he was. 
What a test of character and home life was that 
requirement with reference to church elders of 
which Paul wrote that they should be men 
“having children that believe (R. V. )!” 

But this view up the Kedron valley from the Hill 
of Evil Council, upon the side of which we are 
standing, brings vividly before us not only the wis¬ 
dom and folly of Solomon, but also the treachery 
of Judas, who upon this very hillside is said to 
have bargained to sell his Master ; while far up 
the valley we see the little pointed dome of Ab- 
solom’s tomb. What new and suggestive group¬ 


ings a visit to Palestine brings ! Absolom, Solo¬ 
mon, Judas ; this valley of Kedron witnesses to 
the folly of each. Absolom, young, rash and 
beautiful, was wrecked by his collossal conceit, 
his “dudish” hair proving at last his ruin. Solo¬ 
mon was wrecked by ungodly society ; while 
Judas was corrupted by money. What character 
studies these Biblical portraits furnish, and how 
real it all seems when we thus look upon the very 
scenes of their lives. 

Who can look upon that “Pool of Siloam” 
(Stereograph No. 15) without recalling the story 
of the man born blind whom Jesus healed ? How 
rich in homiletical material that incident as record¬ 
ed in the ninth chapter of John is ! What attitude 
did Jesus constantly assume toward the problem of 
evil and other more or less speculative problems of 
the day ? How constantly he insisted upon and 
met the pressing and practical need of the hour ! 
Let us note carefully the “we” of the Revised 
Version (v. 4), and ever bear in mind that our 
paramount duty and our pre-eminent privilege 
are not so much abstract speculation but concrete 
service. “We must work ***** while 
it is day.” How forcefully v. 7 sets forth the co¬ 
ordination of human effort and divine grace. The 
blind man must do what he can, Jesus will do the 
rest. So at Bethany humans must “roll the stone 
away” and “lose him and let him go,” but Jesus 
only can give the dead man life. He will always 
do what we can’t do, but he rightfully expects us 
to do what we can. How obstinate ever is un¬ 
belief ! How true it is that most of our divisions 
are over minor matters (vs. 13-34) ■ What a sug¬ 
gestive verse is that familiar and never exhausted 
“blind man’s creed,” as Dr. C. H. Parkluirst 
calls verse twenty-five! “A short creed, a per¬ 
sonal creed, an experimental creed, an exclusive 
creed, a growing creed.” How great to-day is the 
need of positiveness in religious conviction ; and 
yet with it all now desirable it is that we should 
recognize our limitations of knowledge ! Let us by 
all means have some few things at least of which 
we can say "Credo, I believe.” But let us also 
be broad enough and big enough to be willing to 
admit with the blind man and with Paul “we know 
in part.” One of the most striking addresses at 
August Northfield Conference of 1902 was by Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin of Washington, D. C. upon 
“The Urgent Need of a Christian Agnosticism.” 
Had we not attempted in our creeds to cover the 
whole field of theological investigation, there would 
not now be so much suspicion of creeds or demand 
for creed revision. Possibly, as Dr. Hamlin sug¬ 
gests, the dogmatism of Christians is sometimes 
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a cause of agnosticism among unbelievers. Let us 
by all means be modest in the realm of disputed 
matters, but let us be just as careful to be positive 
and aggressive in the field of ascertained truth ; 
and by such witnessing we, like the man that was 
blind, shall win the day. There is danger in this 
age of boasted liberality and expansion that we 
shall broaden the stream of life ’till it loses all flow 
and force and becomes only a swamp. Concen¬ 
tration is needed as well as consecration.. 

As we stand upon the eastern wall of Jerusalem 
and look over the valley toward Gethsamane and 
the Mount of Olives beyond (Stereograph No. 17) 
one is startlingly impressed with the fact that all of 
those roads coming down the Olivet slope converge 
towards and pass close by Gethsamane. Sooner 
or later all paths of earnest, unselfish service goby 
way of this garden of struggle and sorrow. But 
how blessedly comforting it is to be assured that 
Jesus knows the very depths of its agony ! Thecon- 


of this valley and those very olive trees that Sidney 
Lanier wrote in his “Ballad of Trees and the 
Master.” 

“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods he came.” 



(17) Garden of 
Gethsemane and 
Mount of Olives, 
from the Eastern Wall, 
Jerusalem. 


summate wisdom and the overflowing love of the 
great and gracious Father God were wondrously 
manifested in making “the captain of our sal¬ 
vation perfect through suffering.” The language 
of sorrow is an universal tongue and fellow¬ 
suffering is the true basis of the most real 
sympathy. Though “Jesus wept” is the shortest 
verse in the Bible, it is one of the longest in the 
reach of its humanity and helpfulness. When we 
gaze upon the olive trees of Gethsemane, we feel 
sure that we have in Christ a brother indeed and 
we rejoice that “we have not an high priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirm¬ 
ities, but one that was tempted in all points like as 
we are.” Let us ever emphasize in our preaching 
to the men and women of to-day the reality of 
Christ’s humanity, the reality of his trials, and the 
present reality of his sympathy. “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” It was 


How the great and sudden contrast in Christ’s 
life are emphasized by this view ! Down that lower 
road to the right only five days before his crucifix¬ 
ion Christ rode in triumph into Jerusalem, amid the 
Hosanna Shouts of the multitude, who waved palm 
branches above and strewed their garments before 
him. And on that joyous journey he passed right 
by the enclosed garden where alone in the dark he 
agonized a few hours later! This valley over 
which we are now looking witnessed both his brief 
triumph and his bloody trial. Or if we should 
follow in imagination the left road which leads to 
Jericho we might come upon the “man who went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, who both stripped him and beat him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead.” Shall we play 
the part of the priest and the scribe, and pass the 
sick man by ; persuading ourselves, and trying per¬ 
chance to persuade him, that he is really not sick, 
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nor in need of physical remedies, that his trouble 
is all in his head ? Or shall we tell him “only to 
have faith in God and God will heal him”? Or 
shall we stop, bind up his wounds, pouring in 
healing oil and wine, doing the legitimate and 
much needed service of physician and nurse, pro¬ 
viding for his care until he is again strong and 
well ; obeying Christ’s most explicit injunction, 
“Go thou, and do likewise”? 

How satisfactory it is now to get the view across 
this same valley in the opposite direction of “Jeru¬ 
salem, the city of the Great King, from the Mount 
of Olives” (Stereograph No. 18) ! From this 
eminence Jesus looked upon the foolish and fated 
city and wept aloud over her coming doom. Oh 
that we all might look out upon this world of ours 
and the ruin that sin has wrought, is working, and 


that scene upon Mount Moriah, how it stirs one 
even after all these centuries ! How realistic and 
how intensely interesting these ancient days and 
events are rendered by the wonderful discoveries of 
the last half century, such as the excavations at 
Mugheir (Ur of Chaldees) and the finding of the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets! To this spot came 
David, even to Araunah’s threshing floor, to build 
an altar to Jehovah. What a fine spirit he here 
manifested, refusing to offer to Jehoveh what cost 
him nothing 1 What a needed and helpful appli¬ 
cation may be made of this incident to-day, when 
service is made so easy ! Here Solomon built his 
magnificent temple. Hither came Isaiah and saw 
the temple filled with the glory of Jehoveh. Hither 
came frightened Hezekiah with the arrogant letter 
of Sennacherib ! On this hill-top Jeremiah deliver- 


(18) Jerusalem, the 
City of the Great King, 
from Mount of Olives, 



will continue to work, through the sorrowing, 
sympathetic eyes of Jesus, who was moved with 
compassion at the sight, and moved to do all with¬ 
in his power to help ! How many of us are anx¬ 
ious, or even willing, with Paul to “have fellow¬ 
ship with his sufferings ?” We need more and 
more to sit with Christ upon this Mount and get 
his view of a sin-cursed world. That rocky hill, 
with its panorama of the Holy city and its temple 
enclosure, what historical associations cluster about 
it! Up its steep sides trudged Abraham over three 
thousand years ago to offer upon its summit his son 
Isaac in sacrifice. Can you not seethe determined 
walk of the grand old man, and hear the pathetic 
question of the curious boy, “Father, here’s the 
wood and here’s the fire, but where’sthe sacrifice?” 
Again and again the persistent boy must have re¬ 
newed the question, but the patriarch had but one 
answer, “God will provide the sacrifice.” And 


ed his mournful messages. Hither came the armies 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and carried away the golden 
vessels of the house of the Lord, leaving the temple 
in flames, On this eminence sixty years later Josh¬ 
ua, Zerubbabel, and the returning exiles, uncover¬ 
ed the foundation of the ancient altar and re¬ 
established worship. What demand for messages 
to-day upon re-establishing our fallen down family 
altars. Here prophesied Haggai, Zachariah, and 
Malacchi. What messages these same writings 
have for us to-day ! And the time fails one to 
speak of Jesus, the boy, in the temple, the tempta¬ 
tion in the temple, the cleansing of the temple, 
the teaching in the temple, the two mites of the 
widow, the rending of the vail, Peter and John 
in the temple, Paul’s experiences on this hill¬ 
top, and all of the many Biblical events this view 
suggests. Surely the Homiletical Windows have 
not lost their charm! 
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WHY HAS MAN USED PIC¬ 
TURES ? 

ALBERT E. OSBORNE, A. B. 

'TpHE story of man’s use of pictures is both in- 
teresting and instructive. Far back in the 
earliest civilization of which we have any knowl¬ 
edge, we find men utilizing pictures, and Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, in a recent article, writes :—“ Prob¬ 
ably they (pic¬ 
tures) have multi¬ 
plied more within 
the last ten years 
than in all the 
previous history of 
mankind.” 

Has all this use 
of pictures been 
in response to cer¬ 
tain needs of man, 
or are pictures to 
be classed at best 
as one of the lux¬ 
uries of life? — 

Everybody, old 
and young, de¬ 
lights in pictures. 

In using pictures 
have people been 
simply indulging 
themselves in the 
pleasures of their 
senses, or have 
they been provid¬ 
ing for, satisfy¬ 
ing, real needs of 
their many-sided nature, needs as important, in 
their way, as that of nutritious food for the body ? 
More and more people are coming to this latter 
conclusion. “ It is a mistake,” says one educa¬ 
tor, “ to suppose that mere amusement or enter¬ 
tainment explains our love for pictures.” 

What, then, are the needs of man that pictures 
have supplied or can supply ? To what extent 
can they supply or have they supplied these needs ? 
These are questions of far more importance to 
every person blessed with sight than has ever been 
supposed. 

In a general way we may say that man has used 
pictures for three ends : 

First, to give an expression of the beautiful ; 
thus to be a means of stirring the emotions asso¬ 
ciated with the beautiful. 

Second, to be a vehicle of thought, that is, a 


means of conveying and recording ideas or 
knowledge; as the ‘‘picture writing” of the 
ancients. 

Third, to be a substitute for actual sight,—to 
give the information, the experience, as far as 
possible, of seeing the very object or place itself. 

Of the three ends here referred to, for which 
man has used pictures, the first, evidently, is the 
end of beauty, the second and third, ends of 
utility. 

Starting with 
the first use of 
pictures, we shall 
not stop long to 
show that the 
beautiful is one of 
the needs of man. 
Certainly man re¬ 
quires the beauti¬ 
ful if he is to attain 
the highest de¬ 
velopment. The 
higher the levels 
reached by man 
in the past, the 
greater is the part 
the beautiful has 
played in his life. 

It is wise, how¬ 
ever, for us to take 
time to consider in 
outline the nature 
of beauty and the 
way it comes into 
our experiences 
that we may see 
more clearly the 
other needs that pictures can serve. 

Possibly the place the beautiful should have in 
our lives becomes more evident when we say it is 
another name for the ideal. There is a sense of 
the ideal latent within each one of us ; in other 
words we possess a latent ideal nature, the possi¬ 
bilities of a perfectly developed or harmonized 
self. The fact that we possess this sense of the 
ideal is made evident to us as we find that some 
objects strike us as being ugly and others as being 
beautiful. In so far as we see qualities in 
anything that are in harmony with this ideal 
within, we call that object beautiful. In so far 
as we see qualities in anything that do not 
harmonize with this ideal within, we call that 
object ugly. It matters little though whether we 
say the object is beautiful, gives an expression of 
the ideal, or has pictorial quality. All of these 



Michael Angelo’s “ David.”—Academy, Florence, Italy—“ Work of 
his Youth, Pride of his Old Age.” 
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terms are used. Then it is to be noted that we 
apply this inner standard to objects of contempla¬ 
tion in all fields. We speak of a beautiful 
landscape, a beautiful truth, a beautiful act or 
character, as well as a beautiful piece of sculpture 
or painting. 

What then are the characteristics that constitute 
beauty in things, that express or suggest the ideal? 
It is possible to determine only one characteristic 
which all beautiful objects are found to possess. 
This is harmony, or variety in unity. This is a 
property or element which is capable, we can see, 
of appearing in numberless different shapes in the 
objects of contemplation in all spheres. It sug¬ 
gests the creative possibilities of art and its almost 
unlimited field. 

Now, what are the characteristics which mark 
our experience of seeing the beautiful ? The one 
invariable characteristic is a certain feeling of 
pleasure known as our aesthetic feeling or senti¬ 
ment. But this pleasure is very different from 
many pleasures we experience. When, for in¬ 
stance, we think of a character as beautiful, we 
are not considering its moral aspect. We call 
an act in the moral field beautiful not because it 
is good rather than bad, but because it suggests 
to us ideal goodness. We catch a glimpse of the 
ideal through the moral action. We are capable 
then of a certain sense of satisfaction in the moral 
action that is apart from or in addition to our 
feeling of approval at its rightness. Thus, also, 
we call a truth beautiful, not because it is true 
rather than false, but because it suggests the ideal. 
As far as the effect on us is concerned there can 
be what might be called commonplace goodness 
and truth which give no suggestion of the ideal, 
which stir no aesthetic sentiments. So we can see 
our pleasure at the beautiful means “ our feeling 
of satisfaction at the objective representation of 
any harmonious ideal,” whether in the moral or 
non-moral realm, in nature or art. 

This brings us to the universal nature of our 
feeling for the beautiful. It is thus distinguished 
from purely selfish feelings like the pleasures of 
tasting and smelling, or the feeling of ownership. 
We may own the object but not its beauty. That 
is free to all who look. 

Again in looking at an object as beautiful we 
cannot be considering it as a means to some end 
beyond itself. We find pleasure in the beautiful 
as an end in itself. There is no separation of use 
and beauty, but there is a distinction. This dis¬ 
tinction is much the same as that between play 
and work. “Play,” says Ruskin, ‘‘is an ex¬ 


ertion of mind or body to please ourselves, and 
without any determined end.” Just as soon as we 
think of some gain and profit in our play it be¬ 
comes work or drudgery. On the other hand in 
so far as people lose sight of the reward in their 
work and find pleasure in doing the work for its 
own sake, the work rises to the level of play, the 
ideal condition. Thus, if we look at the beauti¬ 
ful object as a means to an end rather than for the 
pleasure it gives us as an end in itself, we put it 
on the plane of utility merely. 

If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

Next we are to notice that man’s contemplation 
of the beautiful not only gives him pleasure in a 
passive way, but it leads to action. As man looks 
at things around him and sees suggestions of the 
beautiful, he not only is stirred with a love for it 
but longs to produce it. This feeling gives rise to 
all the fine arts, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
music and poetry. Thus we see how the fine arts, 
whose end is beauty or the ministering to the needs 
of man's ideal nature, are distinguished from the 
industrial or mechanic arts, such as agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, etc., whose end is 
the supplying of the material needs of man, ends 
of utility, or even from education, in the more 
general use of this term, which also serves ends 
of utility, the needs of man’s intellectual nature. 

Some people have a much keener appreciation 
of the beautiful than others, and when these people 
have also the creative instinct, the power to give 
expression to their impressions with brush or 
chisel, in music or language, they become artists. 
We are to remember also that the beauty which is 
the aim of the fine arts is not beauty as it appears 
anywhere in nature, but the ideal beauty which 
the artist finds suggestions of in nature. Thus 
the painter is never supposed to put on his canvas 
an exact copy of the landscape in nature, but he 
chooses what will serve best to give expression to 
the ideal in his imagination and discards all that 
would distract from it. His object is the produc¬ 
tion of a landscape possibly quite different from 
any particular landscape in nature, a new creation, 
that is freed from commonplaceness, that gives the 
highest interpretation to ordinary reality. Says 
the French critic, Charles Blanc, ‘‘The artist 
purifies reality from the accidents that disfigure it 
and from the alloy that debases it.” 

We can now understand how man has come to 
use pictures as one means of giving expression to, 
of helping him to realize, the beautiful. We can 
see, also, that the one end he had in view in 
this use of pictures was pleasure, not every kind 
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of pleasure, however, but the more unselfish, the 
higher kinds that accompany the realization of his 
ideal nature. No wonder cities and nations have 
done so much to foster not only painting, but all 
the fine arts. They are one of the great forces 
that raise man above the animal plane. They are 
absolutely necessary to man if he is to reach his 
most fully harmonized, most highly developed self. 

John Stuart Blackie, in his little book on Self 
Culture , says : 

“ Beauty, which is the natural food of a healthy imagination, 
should be sought after by everyone who wishes to achieve the 
great end of existence, that is, to make the most of himself. If 

it is true.that man liveth not by books alone, it is 

equally true that he liveth not by knowledge alone, .... 
cultivate admiration. It is by admiration only of what is beauti¬ 
ful and sublime that we can mount up a few steps toward the 
likeness of what we admire.” 


is in the primary sense of the word ideal.” If 
we say a work of fine art is an ideal represent¬ 
ation of things and insist on this strict definition 
for the word ideal, then possibly no photograph 
can be classed as a work of fine art. This, how 
ever, anyone must feel, makes the determination 
of the question depend too much upon a mere 
matter of terms. Such a definition of a work of 
fine art is too narrow, it does not include enough. 
Coleridge suggests a more adequate definition 
when he says that painting is of “a middle 
quality between a thought and a thing—the union 
of that which is nature with that which 1. is 
exclusively human.” This gives more chance to 
the photographer. 

It is certainly true that if two men, one with 
more artistic instinct and training than the other, 



^Indian Petition for Fishing Rights to the United States Congress. 


But there is another question we must consider. 
In these modern days, especially since the inven¬ 
tion of photography, a new question has been 
raised as to the kind of pictures that can be classed 
as fine art. It has been contended that from the 
very nature of the camera it is impossible for the 
photographer to do more than make mere copies 
of nature ; that there is no opportunity for him, 
though he be an artist, to select and discard from 
the material he finds in nature, and thus exceed, 
in his photograph, ordinary reality in giving ex¬ 
pression to the beautiful. Ruskin has said, ‘‘Any 
work of art which represents, not a material object 
but the mental conception of a material object, 


are sent out with a camera to do the same 
work, the former will come back with the more 
beautiful photographs. There are such possibili¬ 
ties in choosing standpoints for the camera, 
in selecting and placing life, in catching the par¬ 
ticular moment for lights and shadows, and then 
in developing the negatives and in toning the 
prints, that as expressions of the beautiful, one 
man’s photographs may be worth many times as 
much as another’s. Indeed no one to-day doubts 
that the personality of a photographer can pervade 
his photographs. It is often found that one photo¬ 
grapher’s work has a distinctive character, an in¬ 
dividuality, that distinguishes it from the work 


* From the eye and heart of each of the animals runs a line connecting them with the eye and heart of the crane to show that 
they are all of one mind, and the eye of the crane has also a line connecting it with the lakes on which the tribes want to fish, 
while another line runs towards Congress.” 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to D. Appleton & Co. for the privilege of using the above cut and also the 
cuts which appear on the following page. They are taken from that very interesting and valuable book, ” The Story of the 
Alphabet,” by Edward C'odd. 
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of another. But going farther. Browning thinks 
an artist’s work is to point out the beautiful and 
to stimulate the minds of those less gifted than 
himself in the art of seeing. 

“ We are made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 

God uses us to hetp each other so, 

Lending our minds out. 1 ' 

With this broader view it is easy to see how the 
photographer can do much to fulfil the mission of 
the artist. 

But whatever conclusion we may come to in our 
own minds, let us see that this question does not 
in any way challenge the photographer’s ability 
to give beauty as it is found in nature. There is 
some loss in color, but the inexhaustible beauty 
that is revealed to us in innumerable instances by 
the delicate and sublime in form and by the varia¬ 
tions in light and shade, does not fade out when 
nature is reproduced in the photograph, especially 
in the marvellous reproductions of the stereoscopic 
photograph. The “David” of Michelangelo, 
in the field of sculpture, stands before us in the 
stereoscope with all the exquisite spirit and grace 
of the marble itself. In insisting that the artist 
increases the riches of nature by adding new crea¬ 
tions of his own, we certainly should not fail to 
see that the photographer can at any rate, enor¬ 
mously increase nature’s riches by multiplying 
them. The sublime mountain that can be sought 

CA 

Hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic signs for man. 

out only by the few, the photographer can show 
to the millions. The exquisite beauty of the 
snow-laden forest glade he can flash before men 
in all seasons and in any clime. 

Another question that might naturally be raised 
in regard to the use of pictures as fine art is, 
whether it is enough to say that their one end is to 
give pleasure, even though it be the higher, more 
refining kinds of pleasure we have spoken of 
above. Do not fine art pictures also serve ends of 
utility ? We often find it said in the preface to a 
collection of paintings that you can find therein 
not only the beautiful, but history ; you can get 
valuable information of the manners and costumes, 
the usages and institutions of people in other lands 
and times. Has not painting been compared to 
literature as a means of developing the human 
mind, and is it not said that painting is a hand¬ 


maid of the church, a means of propagating re¬ 
ligion, of teaching its doctrines, of preaching its 
faith ? This is undoubtedly true, but in so far as 
pictures are used for these ends, they are not used 
as fine art. The object of the beautiful, and 
therefore of all fine art, whose end is the beautiful, 
is not to teach or preach, but to give pleasure. 
The beautiful is an end, and a sufficient end in 
itself. 

All these other claims for pictures bring us then 
clearly to a recognition of the fact that there are 
other great needs of man besides the beautiful, 
that pictures can serve, and that often the same 
pictures can and do serve different ends. The 
artist cannot express the beautiful in an abstract 

kf 1 x i 

^Record of Departure (Innuit). 

way. He must choose some concrete object, per¬ 
son or event. Naturally, then, we are able to gain 
much useful information from the objects thus 
chosen, in addition to the pleasure in the beauty 
which they express. We can see, therefore, that 
there is no sharp line of separation between pictures 
whose end is beauty and pictures used for some 
end of utility. The two classes merge into each 
other. 

Careless thinking here often leads to misconcep¬ 
tions. Thus some who appreciate highly the 
value of fine art pictures in serving ends of utility, 
lose sight of the fact that their one object is to 
give expression to the beautiful. Or, they feel 
that the pleasure the beautiful gives is not a suffi¬ 
cient end for fine art. In so far, however, as we 
look at pictures on the basis of utility, they lose 
to us their very nature as fine art. Just as any 
exertion of mind or body loses its nature as play 
the moment it is made not just to please ourselves, 
but for some determined end. Victor Hugo once 
said: “ The beautiful is as useful as the useful,” 
but evidently there would be no reason for such a 
statement unless there was a recognized distinction 
between the beautiful and the useful. 

On the other hand many people who put a very 
high estimate on the value of pictures as expres¬ 
sions of the beautiful are often led to undervalue 
greatly the other needs of man which pictures can 
be made to supply. Such people are likely to 
estimate the value of all pictures by the one stand¬ 
ard of beauty. For instance, we might have 
a picture of a new electrical engine that, though 
crudely drawn, could revolutionize much in our 
life to-day and relieve men of many burdens ; 
and yet, by the standard of beauty, this picture 



* This picture writing supplies a striking example of the cumbersomeness of the pictograph as contrasted with the sound symbol. 
It is a copy of a record which an Innuit placed over the door of his dwelling to notify his friends that he had gone on a journey. 

The persons thus notified are indicated in 1, 3, 5, 7 ; 2 is the speaker, who denotes the direction in which he is leaving by his ex¬ 
tended hand ; 4 is the gesture sign for “many,” and 6 for sleep, the upraising of the left hand showing that he will be some distance 

away; 8, his intended return is denoted by the right hand being pointed homeward, while the left arm is bent to denote ‘ return.” 
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would have no value. Here is a 
photograph of a place which arouses 
interest, that leads to knowledge and 
inspiration which changes a life’s 
course, and still to one judging only 
from the artistic standpoint, the 
photograph might have little value. 

Thus thousands have been led into 
the mistake of thinking that there 
was nothing else of great importance 
besides beauty that pictures could 
give them or the world. 

We pass naturally now to the con¬ 
sideration of those needs of man, 
other than beauty, that pictures have 
served and can serve. We said at 
the beginning that the first end of 
utility which pictures served was in 
being “ a vehicle of thought,” like 
the “ picture writing ” of primitive 
man. What is the need of man back 
of this use of pictures ? Evidently 
it is the need men have of com¬ 
municating their thought and knowl¬ 
edge, not only from one to another 
in the same generation, but also from 
one generation to all succeeding 
generations. It is not easy for us to realize how 
great this need is, but a little thinking shows that 
it involves all progress and civilization. One of 
the first steps of civilization is, we know, the 
division of labor, according to which each man is 
permitted to do that for which his special advan¬ 
tages or abilities best fit him. Then by some 
means of communication he can give the results 
of this experience to others. Thus, as time goes 
on, each man is freed from the necessity of starting 
at the beginning in exploring all fields, in solving 
all questions ; he is enabled to gather into his own 
life the knowledge and wisdom that came from 
the experiences of thousands in his own day, and 
millions before him. Thus, men of one time are, 
in truth, enabled to stand upon the shoulders of 
those who have gone before. 

Considering how much was dependent upon it, 
the tremendous saving of effort, we should nat¬ 
urally expect that man would, throughout his his¬ 
tory, make constant efforts to provide himself with 
the most efficient means for communicating or 
exchanging his thoughts or experiences. Our 
object from now on will be to trace in outline 
man’s progress in this field and to consider the 
results of his achievements. It will be found that 
men have often been slow to see the best and slow 

* On our right we see King Ramses the Great, the 
the head of an ibis, pours over him from a vase a 
purification by the god Horus in Abydos ; that to 
prayer to the god Geb to purify him forever and 
Horus and Anubis, who offer him the symbol of life 
figure of Maat, the goddess of right, in his hands, 
see kneeling figures, symbolical of the “ nomes ’ 
water, fruit, etc., to the king. 


*Hieroglyphics, Temple of Seti 1. 

(From an original Stereograph.) 

to provide themselves with the best after it was 
seen. 

Starting with primitive man, it is supposed that 
his first efforts to communicate his ideas was by 
means of gestures, pointing toward an object, and 
giving some idea of its form or nature by move¬ 
ments. It is thought also that these early people 
instinctively accompanied these gestures by some 
sounds which expressed the emotions awakened 
and which varied according to the nature of the 
emotions. As time went on these sounds by them¬ 
selves became signs for the objects. 

But man’s first invented means of conveying his 
thought to the eyes of his fellows was pictures. 
This use of images and pictures is found to be 
common among savages everywhere. Thus a man 
would draw a crude picture of an ox to suggest 
the thought of an ox and later this would be 
abbreviated to a picture of only the head and 
horns. The next step was to use these pictures 
symbolically. He would draw the picture of an 
eye not only to represent the thought of that part 
of the body, but also the act of seeing, and further 
to stand for that quality or power of mind by 
which we discern what is conducive to our highest 
interests, wisdom. By means of about one thou¬ 
sand such picture characters, called hieroglyphics, 


3UU aim successor or sen i. Me is standing erect while the god Thoth, 
stream of “ aukhs,” or symbol of life; the inscription on the right refers tc 
his own right refers to the same office being done him by Thoth, and contai 
ever. Next to Thoth we see a group of the king standing between the 
; beyond we see the goddess Isis, and last we have the king again wii 
Above each group the royal protecting hawk spreads out his wings; below 
or provinces of Egypt, who offer, as the hieroglyphics by their sides tell us. 
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the early Egyptians succeeded remarkably well in 
conveying their thought to one another and in re¬ 
cording their knowledge for future ages. 

Thus we see the time was when pictures alone 
were depended upon for communicating thought 
and recording knowledge in a graphic and perma¬ 
nent form. 

But this was a very cumbrous kind of language, 
and thus for convenience in writing these pictures 
took on a more and more abbreviated form. We 
are to remember also that while man was making 
use of pictures in this way there was being de¬ 
veloped, as we have said, a system of sounds 
which were associated with man’s thought of ob¬ 
jects and which constituted the spoken language 
of the time. Now it is believed that by a very 
slow process through the centuries some of the 
sketches in the picture language came to be used 
phonetically, that is, to represent not ideas, but 
sounds, sounds though, at first, for whole words 
and syllables. Later, the pictures ceased entirely 
to be pictorial representations of objects and were 
abbreviated into letters or written signs standing 
for the elementary sounds which in combination 
had come to stand for objects and ideas in this 
spoken language of the day. 

While perhaps impossible of absolute proof, it 
has been believed also that all alphabets might be 
traced back through their successive stages to four 
or five parents, all systems of picture writing ; the 
Egyptian, Chinese, Cunieform, Mexican and the 
curious characters of Yucatan or Central America. 
No two of these systems of picture writing were 
developed to the same degree. Each was arrested 
and remained fixed at a definite stage in its 
progress. The Chinese, for instance, is to-day a 
strange mixture of sketches for objects and signs 
for the sounds of one syllabled words. For years 
the theory was held that only the Egyptian picture 
writing, worked over also by the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks, was reduced to anything like a perfect 
alphabet, thus making possible what we know' as 
written language. Recent discoveries in Crete by 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans have made this theory un¬ 
tenable. It is now an unsettled question whether 
the “Phoenician characters are modifications of 
the Egyptian or the Hittite or of Cypriote, or mere 
abbreviated forms of a picture writing peculiar to 
the Phoenicians.” 

But whatever may have been the exact process 
by which this result was worked out, it was one of 
the greatest achievements of the human race. 
Now man had a tangible means of expressing his 
own thought, of obtaining the thoughts of others, 
of making known his wants, his commands, of 
receiving guidance, of multiplying and preserving 
knowledge, with vastly less effort and at an im¬ 
mense saving of time. Furthermore, general and 
abstract ideas that could be suggested only in the 
most roundabout way, or not at all, by pictures 
could now be expressed directly, and, not only 
that, but word signs became a sort of ladder upon 
which the mind could rise to hitherto impossible 
feats of general thinking and complex reasoning. 

Thus we see how pictures, which had been in 
such standard use, went out of use entirely, we may 
say, among the people w'ho possessed this new 
and abstract form of written language. They had 
been his only means of preserving in permanent 


form the results achieved by each succeeding gen¬ 
eration. It was by their help that the first perma¬ 
nent steps in civilization were made. Who can 
estimate the debt mankind owes for the help of 
pictures in those early times ! But now that man 
had come into the possession of this new form of 
written language, was there no further work for 
pictures to do ? For a long time it seemed so. 
Manuscripts were written seeking to give expres¬ 
sion to the knowledge of the time, and men who 
wished to learn studied these manuscripts. It is 
true that some people, like the early Christians, 
made some use of pictures as symbols, and that 
here and there pictures served as historical records. 
But for centuries there was no systematic effort put 
forth to utilize pictures except for embellishment 
or as an expression of the beautiful. This brings 
us to the close of our consideration of man’s first 
use of pictures for an end of utility, that is, as a 
mere vehicle of thought. 


[Editor’s Note. :—The second and concluding article of 
this series will consider the reasons for the great modern use 
of pictures, and the comparative merits of the different kinds of 
pictures used.] 

Brain workers are very liable to become worn 
out and nervous by reason of close application. 
Many who have been in that condition have been 
greatly benefited by using Vitalized Phosphites, 
extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ. It 
restores those who are overworked or who have 
any way impaired their vigor. It contains no 
narcotic or other injurious drug. Ask for it at 
any drug store or send to F. Crosby Co., 56 West 
25th street, N. Y. 

Vitalized Phosp hites. 

BRAIN 
AND 
NERVE 
FOOD, 

From the phos- 
phoid principle 
of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo 
of Wheat. 

Has been used more than thirty years by thousands 
of active business men and women, from whom 
sustained, vigorous application of brain and nervous 
power is required, promptly relieving the depres¬ 
sion from overwork, worry, nervous excitement, 
and sleeplessness, increasing activity and vital force 
by feeding the brain and nerves with the exact food 
they require for their nutrition and normal action. 

May we send you a descriptive pamphlet f 
PREPARED BY 

5G 'llfest 25th Street, 
J/eiv S/or/c City. 

If not found at Druggist's , sent by mail , $1.00. 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 

The best remedy in existence for cold in the head and sore 
throat. By mail, 5° cents. 
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$ 100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 

Letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2 . 

“ It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to trans¬ 
mit in his august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, 
and to testify again in a special manner his gratitude. 

His Holiness has even deigned to offer Monsieur Mariani 
a Gold Medal bearing his venerable image.” 

‘‘Cardinal Rampolla.” 


To prove the reliability of the endorsement and gold 
medal of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., above reproduced, 

Messrs. Mariani & Co. will cheerfully forfeit to charitable 
institutions any amount—one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) or more, if it can be shown or proven that 
they are not absolutely genuine. The many thousands 
of indorsements of Vin Mariani were sent voluntarily and 
without solicitation. 

mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial as well 
as agreeable. mariani Wine has more than 8,000 written endorsements from leading 
physicians in all parts of the world. 

mariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever causes, 
Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. It is 
a diffusible tonic for the entire system. To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 52 
West 15 th Street, New York City, will be sent postpaid, book containing portraits with indorse¬ 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Princess, Cardinals, Archbishops and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 



mlcm WASH YOUR FAT AWAY with 


THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 



Howard Obesity 
OINTMENT 


A Simple, Harmless and Inexpensive 

EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


It removes fat from that part of 
the body to which it is applied- 
restoring the natural bloom of youth, 
leaving no wrinkles or flabbiness. 


No nauseous drugs that ruin the 
stomach ; no dieting ; no change of 
habits whatever. 


» The application is simplicity itself. 
You merely apply the ointment to 
the part you wish reduced, then 
literally “wash the fat away ” with¬ 
out injury to the most delicate skin. 

We Guarantee Results 


On receipt of request we 
will send you our book on 
obesity, which gives cases and 
facts of the new discovery—a 
cure by absorption. 


All Correspondence Co?isidered Strictly Confidential. 


is an illustrated Monthly Magazine of photographic information 
quite different from any other photographic journal. It aims to 
tell the reader everything worth knowing about one branch of 
photography at one time. Thus, No. 5 tells all about “ Stereo¬ 
scopic Photography,” No. 14 all about “Street Photography:” 
No. 24 all about “Photographing Clouds,” &c. Every number 
is a complete book in itself. Every number deals with a different 
branch of photographic work and tells its story in a plain and 
practical way—with charming illustrations. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

is not tedious or long-winded. Its simplicity is one of its strong 
points; its fulness of information is another. Nowhere else can 
you get so much photographic information for so little money as 
in The Photo-Miniature. It aims to make photography in¬ 
teresting. It is made by those who know for those who want to 
know. There is not a dull line in it. Original from cover to cover. 
Its pictures show by example what clever workers are doing, often 
along the lines described in the text. The Magazine contains 48 
to 56 pages, with 7 to 17 full-page engravings, carefully printed 
on fine woodcut paper. A year’s numbers provide a more delight¬ 
ful as well as a more interesting photographic library than can be 
had in any other way at any price. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 


gives the photographic news of the world in pithy paragraphs in 
every number. The Magazine is never out of print; all the 
numbers published are always obtainable. The series now 
comprises 35 numbers (Feb., 1902) on as many different subjects. 
25 cents per copy. No free samples. $2.50 per year. A De¬ 
scriptive List may be obtained from the publishers on request. 


THE HOWARD CO., ( T 2 %! p r E 


Tennant & Ward, 


.SUITE 113. No. 6 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 


287 Fourth Ave., New York, U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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E4 FLI LTD N 5TREET. w 
NEW YDRK CITY 


///7/y//r/.y 


VPLUY ALL PPL7CESSE5 TO FURWSH A PERFECT PR/NT/UL 7 
PLATE TEAT A PP/NTER CAN PR/NT FROM W/TE THE BEST RESULTS. 



HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 

SUCCESSOR TO 

Herring & Co., New York. Marvin Safe Co., New York. 

Hall’s Safe & Lock Co., Cincinnati. Farrel & Co., Philadelphia. 

SAFES, BANK AND SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
VAULT DOORS, HOUSE SAFES, LOCKS 

400 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE 
3093 FRANKLIN. 


NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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CHOICE 

MINERAL* 

Minerals of 
Highest 

Educational Merit. 

And such only are 
carried in our stock- If 
you are interested in 
fine crystals, such as the 
contact twin of Quartz 
shown in accompanying 
cut, you will find our 
stock of 

LOOJE 
CRYSTALS 

REPLETE IN YOUR DESIDERATA. 

Collections of Loose Crystals with catalogue of forms, 
$5 to $50. Anything you want in Good Minerals. 

Highest grade cabinet specimens for connoisseurs. Inex¬ 
pensive but thoroughly typical specimens for study. 

124 -page Illustrated Catalogue (regular 25 c.) free 
if you men tion this ad. 

GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 

Dealers in Choice Scientific Minerals, Mineralogical 
Supplies and Books. 

Removed to 201 East 16th St., New York City. 


“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 

Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character 


"THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour train 
between New York and Chicago (the 
two great commercial centers of America) 
is The train of the century, and is ap¬ 
propriately named. 

“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 

A copy of the Four-Track News,” containing a 
picture of “The 20 th Century Limited,” and a 
deal of useful information regarding places to visit, 
modes of travel, etc., will be sent free, post paid, on 
receipt of five cents, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 




Delightful After Bathing, A luxury After Shaving 


A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Cliafing, 

and all afflictions of the sivin. Removes all odor of 
perspiration. Get Mennen’s (the original), a little 
higher in price , perhaps, than worthless substitutes, butt here is 
a reason for it. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 

Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Coming O 

NEW ' 


INDIA, GREECE, 


An invaluable series of rare subjects, 
Architectural and Archeological, also in¬ 
troducing all the features of Modern 
Grecian Life. 



Phil®, the 
“Pearl of 
Egypt,” 
bathed by 
the sacred 
Nile. 



Egypt 


Everything ancient and modern, historical, 
picturesque and unique, from the Delta to 
Omdurman. The most comprehensive 
series ever published. 


LONDON, ENG. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


For further information 
send name and address 


UNDERWOOD & 
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ut Soon 

SERIES 

EGYPT, IRELAND 


India 


Embracing rare and beautiful photographs of 
wonderful ancient rock-hewn temples and 
palaces. Striking and impressive Himalaya 
Mountain scenery and strange Oriental life. 



An 

Elephant 
“ Siesta.” 
Huge 

beasts bask¬ 
ing in the 
sun in their 
beautiful 
native 
home. 
Interior 
Ceylon. 


Ireland 


Including a most interesting collection, repre¬ 
senting the quaint life and charming scenery of 
this fascinating Isle. Many ancient places of 
historic interest, such as Glendalough, Clon- 
macnoise, Londonderry, Athlone. 


UNDERWOOD, 


Main Office: Fifth Ave. 
and 19th St., New York 


OTTAWA, KAN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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LATOILA 

For the Toilet 


A Most Marvelous 
Toilet Preparation 


Positively does away with the use of Dandruff Cures, Hair Oils, Cosmetics, Cold Creams, Skin Foods, 
Shaving Soaps, Toilet Soaps, Medicinal Soaps, and Complexion Remedies. A simple but marvelous prepara¬ 
tion which prevents baldness, dandruff, loss, dryness or premature grayness of the hair, the spread of 
diseases, etc. 

LATOILA — Does Its Work Instantly . . . 

A few drops on the hair and a wonderful shampoo is instantly produced. A few drops on a sponge and 
you have lather for the bath. A few drops in a clean shaving mug, stirred with a moist brush, produces 
shaving lather immediately. Cleanses the skin as you never saw it done by a soap. Latoila is a perfect 
skin food, supplying the oil it demands to prevent dryness, chapping and other unsightly effects. It sup¬ 
plies to hair the oil required to make it soft and wavy instead of dry, stiff and unmanageable. Barbers and 
hairdressers are delighted with it. 

MISS MARIE SCHULTZ, The Famous Contralto, New York, Says: 

“ My hair has been coming out so rapidly that I was greatly worried. Nothing that I could find that 
was recommended for the hair did any good. After three shampoos with Latoila it stopped coming out, the 
irritation and itching were gone and my hair was in fine condition. I recommend it to everyone, man or 
woman, for the hair and bath.” 

Delightful Fragrant Antiseptic Cleansing 


Sold by Druggists at Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for sample or 50 cents 
for regular size bottle, sent express prepaid. 


THE LATOILA COMPANY 

1133 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


You would be 


Surprised! 


what a much TY * . . . that favorite 

better .... A lv^ l- di landscape would 

make if enlarged, say three or four diameters. TRY IT. 


WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST OF 

Bromide 


Enlargements 


Sepia and Platino Tones 
Royal and Celeste 

Matte, Rough or Enameled, for Portrait, Landscape or 
Architectural Subjects. 

“ Looks like a contact print.”—an oft-heard comment. 

H rv Dpmi U Successor to 

. JJ. DKILILl, h. c. bridle 

913 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, RA. 





You can take the whole view with one snap, or, 
with some models, stop the lens at five different 
places, and thus make five different widths of 
pictures, all depending on just how much of 
the view you wish. These are features no 
other camera possesses. 

OUR COOPERATIVE PLAN 
We now send you any camera described in our 
catalogue upon a small payment being made. 
The remainder you may pay in monthly tnst?*- 
ments while you are using the camera, write 
us for full information about this. 

MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 

1283 Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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ATFRFOYIMPLEX. 




SELF-ADJUSTING PARALLELISM. 

Patented in U. S. A., Nov, 11, 1902. 

Foreign Patents Pending. 





This new article, designed to produce stereoscopic pictures 
with any ordinary hand—or single lens camera, or 
kodak, is a light compact mechanical device, simple in construe^ 
tion, of a small pocket size, and easy to manipulate. Whether 
you are equipped for films or plates it serves the purpose equally 
well. In use it is intersected between the tripod and 
camera, and after the first exposure is made allows automatic 
instantaneous self-adjustment in new position, whereby the 
camera is moved parallel sideways a distance correspond¬ 
ing to the distance between the human eyes, and then 
the second exposure is made. Its ingenious construc¬ 
tion guarantees perfect parallelism of the camera 
in the two predetermined positions absolutely neces- 



position, sary for the stereoscopic effect. 

POSURE. 


FOR. S ALE BY DEALERS 

THOMSEN BROS., 


CAMERA SWUNG OVER. 
SECOND EXPOSURE. 

Throughout the United States and Canada 
or write 


Sole Makers and Patentees. 


Buffalo, N. Y., U S. A 


Bailey 8c Ailing 

Dealers in 

MAH06ANY 

ASH 

CYPRESS 

WHITEW00D 

And other woods 

Estimates given on architect’s specifica= 
tions for school buildings, libraries, etc. 
Shipments made to all points. 


YARDS: 


Foot of Clay St., NEWARK, N. J. 



PRINTS 

IN ANY LIGHT 



From daylight to candle-light : you are 
sure of twelve perfect prints from each 
dozen sheets. 

PRICES : 

4x5, 20c. doz. 6 % x 8 / 4 , 55c. 

5x7, 30c. doz. 8 x io, 70c. 

We manufacture, also, a bromide 
paper called “ Rotograph.” 

If your dealer cannot sell you these 
papers, write to us direct. 


ROTOGRAPH 


Dept. U, 101 5th Avenue, 


N. Y. CITY. 
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The sun mas sinking in tire sink 
The mats mere rhemmg air 
The niolris turned a ska-Mnv gink 
dtlheu the farm baa rat bis hair 


BAD POETRY is likely to creep into the 
bosom of the most fastidious family —but it 
doesn't cost anything. 


PORTRAIT AGENT with a long tongue and a hypnotic eye will 
bring bad portraits of your loved ones into your house and in spite 
of your better judgment will bunco you into paying for them. 
Most people display good judgment in selecting furniture or bric- 
a-brac, but nine times out of ten the portraits on the wall are 
enough to give their artistic friends to Woozy-woozys. Maybe 
you have one of those awful things with straw-colored hair and a 
“ball-blueing” background. Take it out of the frame and replace 
it with one made by a first-class artist. 

We make a Special Line of Work for the Photographic Trade. 

We make Bromide Enlargements for Amateurs. 

Lithographic and Other Trade Color Work Solicited. 

Order through Your Local Photographer or from 

BECK PORTRAIT CO., 

14 East 23d St., New York. 



INSIST ON 
HAVING OUR WORK. 



Ls the kind photoorciph made With 


We want you to write us for full information about our co¬ 
operative plan of selling these cameras. We send them to you 
direct from the factory—only one profit. We sell them on small 
monthly payments, so that you have the use of the camera while 
you are paying for it. No other camera concern does this, and it 
is worth investigation. 

MULTISCOPE AND FILM CO. 

1283 Jefferson Street, Burlington, Wis, 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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EpfiESTfA 
STAMPIN& 
| @MPANY. 




The cost 

of any piece of printed matter is only relative :—it’s simply in ratio to the results 
secured for you. Ask yourself first of all : 

How much money, on an average basis, do I expect each catalogue—or 
folder—to help bring in ? ” 

“ What should I spend for each ? ” 

Bear in mind constantly, that every dollar spent for printed matter is an 
investment ,—from which you ought to derive dividends. 

\ our printer is your agent,—and upon his use of your money will depend 
the value of this investment. 

If his ability has been proven , his judgment merits your consideration. 


Write us for New Ideas in Printing. 






The earning capacity 

of any piece of advertising literature depends upon the combined effect produced 
by a mass of detail. 

Kind and Quality of subject matter,—Variety and Attractiveness of illus¬ 
tration—must all be considered. 

Yet the worth of these will avail little—unless the typography is perfect. 

To your printer you are obliged to leave the working out of those details 
which mean success—or failure—in advertising value. 

Can you afford to select a printer by any other standard than that of known 
ability ? 

Ernest Hart Printing Co., Rochester, n. y. 


We do printing for some of the largest 
firms in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Write us for anything in 
the printing line. 


“The Traveller” from Press of Ernest Hart Printing Co. 
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Modern Photography 


REQUIRES modern appliances, and nothing is more necessary than a good shutter and lens. 
If your outfit is not satisfactory, replace it with a “ WollensaR ” which is sure to be so. 


SHUTTERS 


Our Shutters are grace- 


ful in 

design, light in 

weight, 

and absolute in 

action. 

We now make 

twenty-one different styles 

ranging 

in size from 3^ 

X 4 l /i 

to 8 x 10 and in 

price from $2.00 to $20.00. 


For Catalogue and special 
discounts to the trade , 
address 



BiSiSS 


iiiunmkt^ 


LENSES 


We Manufacture single 
achromatic, rapid recti¬ 
linear, rapid convertible, 
symmetrical and ortho¬ 
graphic lenses in all sizes. 

. . . We have exceptional 
facilities for the accurate 
fitting of lenses of all makes. 


Our goods can be purchased 
from any photographic 
stock house. 


Wollensak Optical Company, ■ ■ Z^?' apb>t 

284 Central Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Following 
Unsolicited Testimonial 
Speaks For Itself: 


Cramer's Isochromatic Plates Xt^XTho 

must photograph sitters with auburn hair. The beauty of the results is surprising. 
The rich detail and variety of light and shade produced with these plates contrast 
admirably with the results, lusterless and lacking in detail, obtained on other 
plates. 


The Instantaneous Isochromatic] 1 ; 

studio work, and those who try them on different subjects will be so delighted that 
they will order a gross so as to be sure of having them on hand when wanted. 


The Medium Brand “out 

place, where the greatest rapidity is not essential. 


same purpose as the In- 
and is often used in its 


The Slow Isochromatic 


is the plate par excellence ” 
for copying paintings, photo¬ 
graphing flowers and landscape photography where the subject to be taken is not 
in motion. All these plates are manufactured by 


0. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 



s NEW YORK: 

OFFICES IN | 32 East 10th Street 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: 

Room, 211 Masonic Temple. Room 38, 819 Market Street. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Investments of 
Permanent Value. 

Picturesque “Tours” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs put up in neat leatherette cases, 
as indicated below, and arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents. This is not included 
in the prices given below. A higher-priced stereoscope can be furnished if desired. 

The “Palestine” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Egypt and its Wonders” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Russian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and descriptive book by M. S. 
Emery, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Chinese” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
James Ricalton, with eight Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.75. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
D. J. Ellison, D. D., with ten Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$18.00. 

The “Rome” Tour (a part of the Italian Tour)—46 Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, with five Patent Maps and Case—$8.60. 

The “Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
M. S. Emery, with eleven Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Paris Exposition” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent 
System and Description and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Spanish” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Portugese” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Austrian” Tour—81 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$14.00. 

The “ Great Britain” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case— 
$16.60. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ Philippine” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Cuban and Porto Rican” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. 

The “ Spanish-American War” Set —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. (A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

The “Mexican” Tour 100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Trip Around the World” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with descrip¬ 
tive book and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Niagara Falls” Tour—18 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with neat Case and de¬ 
scriptive book, with two Patent Maps—$3.00. 

The “ Yosemite” Tour—24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book by Chas. Q. 
Turner, with Patent Map and Case $4.00. 

“President McKinley” Set —Containing 60 Stereographs in a neat Leatherette Case, with 
descriptive book —$10.50; or in a genuine leather case, velvet lined, with inscription stamped in 
silver—$12.00. 

Other tours on “United States,” “France,” “Scandinavia,” 
“Germany,” “South African War,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase a complete series on the countries they may be interested 
in. One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much better satis¬ 
faction than the same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing 
all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their homes alongside of the standard works in their 
libraries. Schools and public libraries are finding our Stereographs indispensable in their work. 
The United States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published to 
date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

When two or more of the “100” tours are wanted, we recommend the “New Underwood 
Extension Cabinet,” the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “built up” 
from time to time, as desired, holding from 200 to 2.000 Stereographs or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “The Stereoscope and Stere¬ 
oscopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Still... UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, ZiSSL°-£S."- 
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XIX 


vSAY KNOW 
SO SO 


Did you ever hear of a rapid plate, the maker of which did not 
claim it to be equal or superior in speed to any plate on the market ? 

Did you ever reconcile the difference between plates of sensito- 
meter number 27 and sensitometer number 60, each claiming to be 
faster than the other ? IT’S ADD SAY SO ! 

When we say that Hammer Plates are the mos f rapid of any on 
the market, it is a case of SAY SO backed by KNOW SO. 

The makers of the Winne Exposure Meter found it impossible 
to accurately indicate the time necessary for exposure where the 
same rules were made to apply to all plates. They accordingly pre¬ 
pared for users of these meters the table of speeds given below. 


COMPARATIVE SPEEDS: 


Hammer Double Coated, 

f 

101 

3'/ 2 

Cramer Crown, ) 

Seed Gilt Edge, ) 

- f 

90 

3 

Eastman Film, 

f 

78 

2 

Record, extra rapid, - 

- f 

64 

1>2 

Standard, extra rapid, 

f 

58 

1 


A matter of no little interest is the slowness of the film, as by 
the showing, an indoor portrait requiring four seconds on the Ham¬ 
mer Plate would require seven seconds on the film. 

«,™ USE GLASS DRY PLATES 


“HAMMER” 

IS THE BRAND 

The HNTHONY & S60YILL 6©., 

of N. V. - 

Trade Agents, 122-124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Branches—Cable Building, Chicago. 

Hoffnung’s Chambers, Pitt Street, Sydney. Australia. 
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The TRAVELLER 



Graphic 

CAMERAS 

===== ARE, — — 

Made to Use 

Made in 27 Different Styles in all 

the Popular Sizes. For all Kinds 
of Serious Photographic Work 


STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC 


GRAPHIC CAMERAS 
ARE USED AND RE¬ 
COMMENDED BY 
MESSRS. UNDERWOOD 
& UNDERWOOD, andsuch 
eminent photographers as 
Mr. H. A. Strohmeyer, 
Dr, D. L. Elmendorf, 
Mr. H. Burton Holmes 

AND MANY OTHERS. 


REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Zbt Tohmr & Scbwing fflfg. Co. 


GRAPHIC 

A. J. Lloyd & Co., 3 2 3“3 2 5 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12 th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Walzl-Cummins Co., 20 W. Lexington St. Baltimore. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aimer Coe, 74 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo. 

H. A. Hyatt, 410 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kirk, Geary & Co., 220 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


407 Broome St. 

. .. 12cw York 

AGENTS: 

The Wm. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. W. Whittlesey Co., 21 S State St., New Haven, Conn. 

The Burrows Bros. Co., 133 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. C. Freeman & Co., 388 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 604 Nicollet St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kansas City Photo Supply Co., ion Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The H. J. Penfold Co., 1408 Farnam, Omaha, Neb. 


Did you Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Want to know everything possible about any- 
DO thing? 

Want clippings of every article published on 
YOU any topic in the American or Foreign press; 

__ weeklies, dailies, magazines and trade papers? 

Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situation ? 

Want the quickest news of proposed new stores, bridges, fac¬ 
tories, conventions, clubs, incorporations. 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject? 

Want to prepare a response to a toast; speak in a debating 
club or elsewhere; paper or essay in a literary club, or any¬ 
thing of that nature? 

The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical way is to 
secure the services of our large staff of trained readers< 
Business Men are using clippings and get reliable 
tips which lead to business on the “ follow-up ” plan. Tell 
us the nature of your business and we will supply valuable 
clippings of new items daily, that will aid you in making that 
business profitable. $r.oo a month and upwards. 

United States Press dipping Bureau, 

153 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill., Send stamp for booklet. 




1 


Yale men know and the New Haven Union 
says: “ The question of what in the world to 
Stive a friend is solved by 

SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGFS 
which is alike suitable for the collegian of 
the past, for the student of the present, and 
for the boy {orgirt) with hopes; also for the 
music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.” 

“All the new songs , all the old songs , 
and the songs popular at all the colleges; 
a welcome gift in any home any where f 
$1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 
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Es£ Stereoscopic Pictures 


Goerz Double 


Anastigmats 


Are used by nearly all the leading Pro¬ 
fessionals and Amateurs either 
by selection or necessity to 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results 

All the Stereoscopic reproductions in 
this magazine by Underwood & Under¬ 
wood are from photos made with this 
wonderful Lens. They use Goerz 
Lenses exclusively. 

Ask y 

c 

Main 

BER.I 



K 


TRI RS 



PROSCH MEG. CO., 359 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
































MARVELOUS EFFECTS 

The sensation of actually looking at the things themselves. 

The Stereo Weno 
Hawk-Eye 

is a complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type in 
pocket form. Fitted for regular %% x. 4*4 cartridge film, 
has brilliant finder, automatic iris diaphragm shutter and 
double rapid rectilinear lenses, accurately matched, guaran¬ 
teed to produce perfect perspectives. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $25.00 


Waterbury Brass Co. 


New YorK Warehouse 

122 to 130 Centre St. 


General Offices & Mills, Waterbury, Conn. 
Providence, R. I., 131 Oorrance St. 



Brass and Copper 


In Sheet, Tubes, Wire and Rod 1 


German Silver 

In Sheet, Rod and Wire 

Soldering Coppers 
Small Brass Wares 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, 

Hawk-Eye Catalogue free by mail. 


N. Y. 


Of Every Description 


£ Send for Stock List £ 






The Corn 
Exchange Bank 


William and Beaver Streets 
NE.W YORK 


WILLIAM A. NASH 


THOMAS T. HARR 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

WALTER E. FREW 

VICE-PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 

FREDERICK T. MARTIN 
CASHIER 

WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS. 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


CAPITAL. SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $5,000,000' 

Fifth Avenue Branch 

Fifth Avenue and 19 th Street 


WILLIAM A. DAVIES, MANAGER 


jef d 0 i s o r j/ C/3 o a r ct 

Wh.uam A. Nash - - - President 

Wm. F. Havemeyer - Capitalist 

Clarence H. Kelsey Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
S. D. Styles - - Retired 

Wm. Rhinelander Stewart - - Real Estate 

Bradish Johnson Free. 0*. S. Reality and Construction Co. 
J. M. Bowers - Bowers & Sands, Attorneys 

Robt. D. Andrews Mgr. Household Sewing Machine Co. 

F. A. O. SCHWARTZ • Importer of Toys 

W. FELSINGER - - - Pres. N. Y. Savings Bank 

Benedict J. Grkkxhut - * Siegel Cooper & Co. 

P. W. Martin ----- Retired 

Walter E : Frew - Vice-President, 




















































